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FOREWORD. 


Tuis volume is chiefly intended for teachers of the violin, 
but it is hoped that both the student and the amateur may 
derive some information from its perusal which may be of 
assistance to them in the study of the instrument of their 
choice. 

The author earnestly trusts that this little book, the 
result of many hours of holiday leisure, will prove sufficiently 
interesting to justify its addition to the list of modern text- 
books. He also takes this opportunity of tendering his 
thanks to his esteemed colleague, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, 
to whom the inception of this work is due, for it was after 
many friendly talks with him that the determination to put 
the following ideas into book-form was made. 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
VIOLIN PLAYING 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Ir matters not whether the violin be called the King or 
Queen of instruments, there is no doubt that it is capable 
of expressing all the most thrilling emo- 
tions of the soul, and, in this respect is 
rivalled only by the human voice. 

For more than two hundred years the 
violin has occupied a unique position as a solo-instrument 
and has reigned supreme in the region of orchestral and 
chamber music. 

Compared with the pianoforte, it is astonishing how little 
has been written on the technique and study of the violin. 
With the exception of the famous letter of Tartini to Madame 
Maddaléna (written in 1760), and various doctrines set down 
in old and new Violin-Schools, scarcely anything has ap- 
peared in book-form, and the time seems to have come to 
give consideration to some of the latest methods of violin 
playing, not only in England but in other countries as well. 

We may take it for granted that the violin is an extremely 
difficult instrument to master, and no matter how gifted the 
student may be, it will always require endless love, enthu- 
siasm and perseverance to make satisfactory progress. 
Whilst the violin student needs countless hours of technical 
(gymnastic) training, yet the true art must come from the 
head and the heart, not only through the fingers, for technique 
is clearly only a means to an end, and that end — Music! 

The taste for all that is beautiful must be fostered from 
the very beginning, just as a child’s character is formed from 
Earl Iti the cradle. Even if well-calculated and ) 
gen CUE systematic training should not show any 
tion of taste. immediate results the pupil should not be 
discouraged, for once on the right track, he will ultimately 
find himself able to conquer in an utterly unsuspected manner 
difficulties and shortcomings which seemed at first almost 


insuperable. 


Violin only 
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In these days of research and educational progress it is 
not surprising that those who have given the matter thought 
have been able to lay down principles for the guidance of the 
student upon far more scientific lines than obtained even 
half a century ago. At that time and long before, violin 
playing was destined only for a small number of musically 
gifted men, who, as a rule, showed decided qualification for 
the instrument of their choice. With the greater demand for 
solo violinists, teachers and orchestral players, an ever In- 
creasing number of devotees select the musical profession as 
a means of livelihood, dreaming at first, during their student 
period, of a rosy future. Even if disappointment does not 
await them, these aspirants to fame must be prepared to 
wait patiently, often for a many a long year, for the reward 
of their labours. 


R. Strinisacki, 
the first famous 
lady violinist. 


Regina Strinisacki (born 1764, near 
Mantua, died 1839 in Dresden) was the 
first lady violinist to acquire a great name, 
and it was for her that W. A. Mozart com- 
posed the B flat Sonata for piano and violin. 

Like her, the sisters Teresa and Maria Milanollo (born 
1827 and 1832) showed the musical world that the violin 
loses none of its charms in ladies’ hands, another striking 
example of which fact was the noble playing of Madame 
Neruda (Lady Hallé) who was born 1839 in Brinn, Moravia, 
and died 1911 in Berlin. She was an artist of the first rank 
both as a Soloist and Chamber-music interpreter, and her 
continued artistic triumphs both in England and abroad 
probably set the fashion for ladies to take up the violin in 
greater numbers — with what notable success we now-a-days 
know so well! 

As a rule lady violinists are very thorough and are as 
easily instructed as men, for they seem to fall in with the 
methods of their teachers in a very marked manner. 

If the violin is to retain its favoured position, it is obvious 
that both the young “professional” or the person learning 
for ‘pleasure’? must have the very best education possible. 
The author particularly advocates that the amateur element 
should become a larger and stronger one, for from it must 
come that support which is necessary for the life of artistic 
undertakings and for the spread of good music. 

We now come to the important question as to the age 
at which the study of the violin should begin. Without 
Age at which doubt it must be at an early age; accord- 
fo Start, ing to physique, between seven and ten 

years old, certainly not later than four- 
teen, should the child intend eventually to enter the 
profession. 
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Parents ought to be particularly careful in selecting the 
best teacher available for the child’s first 
lessons and the teacher so chosen should 
be one who is well able to interest the 
child in music from the very outset. 

The old idea that “anybody is good enough for a beginner” 
is a doctrine as stupid as it is pernicious. Since our memory 
retains nothing so well as that which has been acquired at 
an early age the importance of these remarks can be readily 
seen. It takes years to rectify the mischief done by incom- 
petent teaching; in fact, in some cases the faults acquired 
in the initial stage are never wholly eradicated. To sum 
up: poor instruction means absolute waste of time and 
money. 

Deficiencies such as unusually weak or short fingers (e.g. 
the fourth being too short or curled-in), 
are a special drawback. Double-jointed 
fingers, or those webbed too high up, 
would for ever hamper the most ambitious and hard work- 
ing student. But worst of all is an ear that cannot hear 
when a note is out of tune! Let us not 
forget that the ear is the most essential 
qualification for the violinist, just as the 
eye is for the painter. 

How can we find out whether the child has a taste for 
music and a sufficiently good ear to take up the violin? In 
very few cases can an absolutely certain opinion be given as 
to whether the young child is likely to do well in the future, 
neither would it be right or fair to give an adverse opinion or 
to assert that the child will never do anything at all at the 
fiddle. The beginner must be given a good trial, and the 
parent follow personally and carefully the progress made, or 
seek the advice of a musical friend or acquaintance. The 
parents’ desire to see their children progress brilliantly is 
well known and natural, but since children at first are 
rarely very keen to learn an instrument, it is extremely 
difficult. to gauge what is in the child in this respect. 

Without someone to superintend, (at least so far as to 
tune the fiddle and to make the child practise daily) the 
English pupil, as compared with young beginners in most of 
the other European. countries, will be severely handicapped. 

Continental children generally receive two or three lessons 

a week throughout the entire year, as 
Too few against one weekly lesson during only 
lessons. thirty-six weeks in the year, which is the 
case in this country. 

To practise daily must become a work of love — remember 
what the great Anton Rubinstein said: “If I don’t practise 


Careful choice 
of a teacher for 
a beginner. 


Physical 
Deficiencies. 


Value of a 
good ear. 
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one day I can hear it, if I don’t practise two days my friends 
hear it, and if I don’t practise for three days the public 
notices it.” 

It should never be forgotten that a person qualifying as 
a professional violinist must undergo a thorough training in 
music. In all cases he has, in addition, to 
learn to play the piano moderately well, 
otherwise he or she does not deserve to be 
called a musician. It is imperative that those who may 
have to teach some day, shall be able to accompany their 
pupils at the piano. 

Until the student has attained a certain mastery over the 
technical difficulties of any piece he may be learning, the 
teacher should on no account abuse the otherwise legitimate 
practice of accompanying him on the pianoforte. To add 
an accompaniment to every study that the pupil is learning 
is useless and often fatal to his progress in many directions. 
The master will have more than enough to do in explaining 
the many points that will arise during the lesson, and to do 
this without any waste of time he must avail himself of a 
second violin for the purpose of illustration. 

It must be the tutor’s chief aim to improve the pupil’s 
taste for musical phrasing and correct tone production, which 
can be achieved only by repeatedly showing how a certain 
thing ought to sound, as well as explaining underlying prin- 
ciples. Extraordinarily few students can claim to possess, 
at first, genuine ambition and individuality for their instru- 
ment. Those who can, require a freer and more genial 
treatment than pupils who at the best can only copy more 
or less mechanically examples given by the teacher. 

A knowledge of the rudiments of music, harmony, etc., is 
quite indispensable to one who aspires to become a good 
violinist. The pupil’s memory should also 
be cultivated from an early age, and from 
time to time the teacher should insist upon 
his pupils committing to memory those pieces and studies 
which he may consider to be suitable. 

With very few exceptions nearly all the great latter-day 
violinists have been taught at some great public school or 
conservatoire. There is, doubtless, a peculiar charm attach- . 
ing to the life of the student. Here we find a healthy spirit 
of rivalry, with full appreciation of the powers of other 
talented pupils, untainted by any of the petty jealousies 
which are apt to enter later into the life of the professional 
musician. The leading schools of music in London offer 
now-a-days every facility to a student, and it is doubtful 
if anything can be of greater value than hearing fellow- 
students play, mixing with them and living in a healthy 
musical atmosphere. 


General 
musicianship. 


Early training 
of memory. 
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The following was the author’s experience of student-life 
at the Vienna Conservatoire. Spending five or six hours a 
week in the class-room, the budding artist 
knew by heart a great number of studies 
and pieces before actually playing them 
to his master. Joining at an early age 
the students’ orchestra and ensemble class, he reaped the 
wonderful benefit of hearing great artists like Joachim, 
Sarasate and Ysaye, etc., all of whom left upon him a 
lasting impression and the strongest ambition to emulate 
their extraordinary powers. Moreover the young students 
of the Conservatoire met privately to play violin Duets, 
Sonatas and easy string Quartets (and this is surely a very 
pleasant way of getting acquainted with the different works 
of the great composers and of learning to read at sight) 
whilst an ambitious pupil was always able to find some 
pianist — good, bad, or indifferent—to go through the 
pieces he was then studying with his teacher. 

That there was a time when the young English student 
was compelled to seek a higher musical training abroad 
Deere bility of must be admitted, but fortunately this is 

ELA Bs longer the case. Until he has equipped 
studying in himself with a thorough all-round musical 
England. knowledge which can nowhere be better 
obtained than in the best music-schools in London, very 
little can be gained by studying in a foreign country, and it 
is positively erroneous to think, that by sending a student 
abroad, he will return a great artist. Should the young 
player be lucky enough to study under a first-class master 
abroad he is certain to profit a great deal in some way or 
another — but if he should be placed with a second-rate 
professor (and fees often decide for the latter) no good what- 
ever can be derived from a stay of, say, two years; and this 
only too often proves to be the case. Rather let the 
talented young English, Canadian, Australian, African and 
other Colonial violinists learn with a good master here, in 
their Mother-land, where their artistic qualifications and 
special characteristics will be understood best. Let the 
young artist worship high ideals as long as possible, and 
with the generous and patriotic support of the music loving 
British Public (such as was bestowed upon the Author 
in his native country), the time cannot be far short when 
an enormous advance by the British violinist will be 
witnessed. Is there not, in a city like London, every 
opportunity of attending the best orchestral, chamber and 
other concerts? For here nearly all the most famous 
artists appear from time to time and consequently the stale 
complaint of “lack of musical atmosphere” holds good no 


longer. 


Hearing fellow- 
pupils and great 
artists. 
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; : As a rule sight-reading is deplorably 
Sight-reading reelected and until quite recently the 
and scale study of scales and arpeggios found ex- 
pays: tremely few votaries. 

The Author cannot too strongly insist that for the general 
training of the fingers, for the attainment of a good legato, 
as well as for the production of an even and full tone and 
correct intonation, the study of scales and arpeggios is 
absolutely indispensable. 

The answer to the question, so frequently put to teachers, 
—“How long ought I to practise every 

day?”’ very much depends on the pupil’s 

physique, age and desire to work and to 


How long to 
practise. 


please his master. 

The child’s health should naturally be the first consider- 
ation. A child with plenty of school-work has gradually to 
learn bow to work. One hour, one-and-a-half hours a day, 
better still two hours a day according to mental proclivities 
is a fair average with which to make sufficient progress. 
The general education too, must be thorough, and the 
gradual development of the child’s mental powers in more 
than one direction is of the utmost importance. 

If by chance the pupil asks again how long he ought to 
practise, quote Giardini’s words, “Twelve hours a day for 
twenty years!” 

Altogether different is the case of the more advanced 
student, full of ambition and real love for the violin. Here 
no hardship will be felt in devoting three or four hours a 
day to practice, and it is preferable that this should be divided 
into two or three sections, studying scales and arpeggios first, 
then exercises, and ending up with pieces. However, com- 
mon-sense must be employed to serve as a guide in this as 
in other matters, and an advanced student may be safely 
entrusted to decide for himself for how long he should prac- 
tise and in what manner he should apportion his time. 

Experience teaches many things and there is one point 
which cannot be too strongly insisted upon. When prac- 
tising difficult and trying passages over and over again, the 
player must learn to allow himself sufficient time to rest 
both brain and hands, otherwise much of his effort will be 
wasted. 

Thinking takes time, yet instead of calmly deciding on a 
suitable place where he roy re-commence in order that a 

: ; particular fault (or faults) may be cor- 
Pee ceut rected, the mentally untrained student 
Pp : rushes blindly to the very note which 
sounded out of tune or rough, regardless of the essential fact 
that the difficulty really lay further back, in the approach to 
that note. 
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_ The student should first find out carefully what mistake 
has been made, and must at least think whether a down or 
up bow is required, then-the whole phrase must be repeated 
at a much slower pace, yet keeping good time, and as a rule 
with a bigger tone-volume — and not using any vibrato, but 
bestowing at the proper moment concentrated thought on 
the point of difficulty.. Then a repetition may truly be 
called “practising.” A great many pupils, knowing some- 
thing has been wrong, repeat with the best intention a 
passage (often at an impossible speed); yet instead of reduc- 
ing the number of faults, they often add fresh ones, gener- 
ally playing softer (which makes them believe things sounds 
better) or adding numerous accents equally ineffective for 
radically correcting the various shortcomings. ‘Savoir 
travailler est un talent,”’ said Baillot. 

Very little need be said about selecting a suitable violin, 
as this is best left to the careful judgment of the teacher or 
; instrument-maker. Unfortunately there 
aCe t, are very few good small violins in existence; 

one that has’had some use is preferable 
and the bow should neither be too heavy nor too long. It 
is of no little importance that the pegs should be in good 
working order, for only by these means will the child be able 
to learn, at an early stage, to tune the instrument for him- 
self. 

It is quite remarkable how little care is bestowed upon 
keeping the violin and bow in good trim. Very few violin- 

ists can boast of having the pegs in such 
Care of violin. good order as to turn them safely and 

easily with the left hand. The tuning of 
the violin senza arco (without the help of the bow) is never 
quite satisfactory, although owing to want of strength a 
child will have to adjust the pegs with the right hand; 
even then the pizzicato must be done in the most unobtru- 
sive manner. Attention has also to be paid, when putting 
on a new string, to turn the G and D from the left to the 
right side (one twist only) and the A and E from right to 
left; only then will the strings touch their respective sides 
and remain firmly fixed. 

Unless the violinist be engaged by the Shah of Persia, 
who likes the actual tuning best, the violin should be tuned 

; as inaudibly as possible, only just loudly 
shire the enough to be heard by the player: the 
ages tuning should begin with the A and the D 
strings, D and G should be taken next, and finally A and E. 
Great care should be taken by the student not to make the 
least break at the change of bow. By the manner in which 
the violin is sometimes tuned one can almost guess what the 


player is like! 
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With regard to strings great care should also be taken to 
secure good fifths. Léonard evidently said the right thing 
when he declared, “rather than play on bad strings it is 


better not to play at all.” 
Lastly a student who loves his fiddle will keep it clean 


from rosin and not forget to loosen the bow when he has 
finished his practice. _ 
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CHAPTER -IT. 


CHOICE OF VIOLIN-SCHOOL AND MODE OF 
PRACTISING. 


To the pupil who has just finished his studentship and is 
about to embark upon a teaching career the Author chiefly 
devotes the following chapters. 

The question “What Violin-School will best meet the 
requirements of a beginner?” is frequently asked, and in 
Choi face of the numberless schools, ancient 

oice of : 

Winlin School. and modern, some advice may prove ac- 

ceptable. There surely cannot be many 
who will entertain the thought of giving to their pupils a 
work which — although greatly in vogue in its time —is 
now really out of date. 

At the moment the Author is thinking more particularly 
of some of the once famous violin schools, excellent of their 
kind, namely those by Geminiani (pupil of Corelli), ‘‘The 
Art of Violin Playing,” published in 1740; by Leopold 
Mozart (father of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart), disciple of 
the Mannheim School, ‘Versuch einer griindlichen Violin- 
schule,”’ (1756); and by Campagnoli, ‘‘ Méthode de Violon,”’ 
published in 1823. 

Although there are many adherents of the German violin- 
schools of Spohr (1831) and David (1862), the writer feels 
that by far the most comprehensive and practical method 
was written by de Beriot* (1858). The gradual develop- 
ments are always melodious and musical, leading the pupil 
forward by sure and easy steps that at once arrest the inter- 
est. 

To those who lean towards the French School with its 

HeViolin elegance and freedom of style, Alard’s 
French Violin- «Hoole de Violon,” and Dancla’s“ Méthode 
Schools. élémentaire et progressive du Violon,”’ can 
also be thoroughly recommended. 

Turning now to the German Violin schools, the names of 
Spohr, David, H. Ries, Hermann, Hohmann and Schon are 
household words, particularly in their own 
German country. As to Spohr — he progresses far 
Violin-Schools. too rapidly to secure the best results. 
There are in his violin-school three open string exercises, 
nine easy finger exercises, ten studies for the management 
of the bow and cultivation of time, seven progressive exer- 
cises in the various major modes, five progressive exercises 


* The original Edition of de Beriot’s “School” should be obtained. 
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in the various minor modes and two examples of chromatic 
scales. After thirty-six studies only, the pupil is made to 
play in the second position and Study 49 is chiefly written 
for tenths and abounds with difficulties. Evidently the 
great Spohr showed a great dislike to every kind of leggiero 
bowing — neither in_his studies nor pieces does a single 
example exist for spiccato. Nevertheless the exercises are 
of eminently musical and violinistic value and ought cer- 
tainly to be gone through at some time or another, more 
particularly in conjunction with other studies. Schroeder 
has collected them in one book in the Peters Edition. 

Any of the other before-mentioned French or German 
Schools should prove infinitely more practical and useful than 
most modern manuals, which consist mostly of finger exercises 
of no musical interest whatever, and contain nothing that has 
not already been said, whilst pretending to be miraculous 
inventions, or systems which will master all technical diffi- 
culties in the shortest possible time. From these may the 
serious student be spared! Two modern, very earnest and 
thoroughly up-to-date guides are Joachim-Moser’s Violin- 
School and Seveik’s “Schule der Violin-technik.” 

Before recommending a graduated list of studies in con- 
tinuation of the first principles acquired by a Violin-School, 
the Author ventures to touch upon a few subjects. 

No matter how young and inexperienced the teacher may 
be he should endeavour to discover the individuality of his 
NAviCe EG pupil and to map out the particular course 
aonchers of study and training required, for as soon 

: as the pupil has learned to respect his 
master the former will, nearly always, willingly work to please 
the latter. ‘The more firmly and more solidly those thousand 
and one links (which will ultimately give his pupil a clean 
finger and bow technique combined with musical taste) are 
connected, the greater will be the result in the long run. 

It is a most deplorable practice to rush the student from 
one study to another before the difficulties of cach one have 

: been overcome. From the very outset the 
pee nes crea faults of the pupil must be made absolutely 
Piomtane stud clear, and in order to prove that the lesson 

Y has been fully understood, all ti i 
Pe otion as been fully understood, all the various 
points should be carefully reconsidered at 
the next meeting. Not until some definite progress has been 
made ought the master to proceed with another exercise. 

Wisdom has to be learned like everything else. Only by 
constant repetition of a difficult phrase — whatever it may 
be — can the pupil be shown the right way to improve. In 
other words, it is during a lesson that the student is taught 
how to practise by himself and he who knows how to over- 
come difficulties in a practical way will fare best.\ 
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To conclude this chapter: the student should lay to heart 
the wise words of the great composer 
Schumann, who, in his “Haus und Lebens- 
regeln,”’ says: — 

“The cultivation of the ear is of the greatest importance 
— endeavour early to distinguish every different note and 
key. Find out the exact notes sounded by the bell, the 
glass, the cuckoo, etc.” 

“Practise frequently the scale and other finger exercises, 
but this alone is not sufficient. There are many people who 
think they will obtain grand results in this way, and who 
spend many hours daily in mechanical labour. . That is the 
same as if we tried every day to pronounce the alphabet | 
with greater volubility!” 

‘Learn betimes the fundamental principles of harmony.” 

“Do not be afraid of the words, Theory, Thoroughbass, 
Counterpoint, etc.; you will understand their full meaning in 
due time.” 

“You may play too slow or too fast; both are faults.” 

“Endeavour to play easy pieces well; it is better than 
playing difficult pieces badly.”’ 

“Take care always to have your instrument well tuned.’’ 

“You must be able to understand a piece of music on 
| paper.” 

““By earnest study and perseverance you will raise your- 
_ self higher and higher.” 

“Mix freely with your fellow students, especially with 
| those who know more than yourself.” 

__ “Always practise as if your master were present.” 

‘When you have done your musical day’s work and feel 
tired, do not exert yourself further. It is better to rest 
than to work without pleasure and vigour.” 


/ Schumann’s 
advice. 
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CHAPTER III. 
POSITION OF LEFT HAND AND FINGERS. 


The Author would like to point out the importance of 
watching and directing the manner in which the pupil holds 
his violin and bow, as well as the positions of his hand and 
fingers. Although the thumb must of necessity find itself 
in different places (according to the various functions of 
the fingers) it is best, in the first position, to let the middle 
of the first joint rest gently on the neck of the instrument. 

Having done this, the fingers can then be placed much 
more freely on the strings, and thus the first three fingers 
are enabled to descend vertically (in the 

: same way as the hammers of a piano) and 
Oe caniaa of the height will be regulated to the speed ~ 

* at which the notes are to be played. Very 
different is the case of the fourth and weakest finger. Be- 
cause of its shortness and weakness, it is all the more influ- 
enced by the action of the other fingers, especially the third, 
and an enormous responsibility rests with the teacher to 
keep an ever vigilant eye on the “little mischief maker.” 

It would be the exception to come across a hand whose 
little finger falls correctly in its position, therefore the 
teacher will have to come to the rescue in raising it from a 
position which cannot be otherwise than a severe handicap 
to the other members of the hand. However, before con- 
centrating attention on the fourth finger, rigid care must be 
given to the other three, ail of which must first have been 
made independent of one another. The third finger must 
also be watched because of the tendency of the upper joint 
to bend in, this being again a sign of weakness. 

Nor should the paramount superiority of the second finger 
be lost sight of, for by virtue of its length and strength and 
on account of its dominance over the other fingers it plays 
an important part in the restful position and manipulation 
of the hand. 

The following are examples: — 


Correct position 
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After lifting up the second finger from F# it should not be 
dragged towards the first but rather remain in readiness for 
the same F# and following B (Example 3). 


1G 
Geminiani’s much talked about chord == can 

4 
hardly be cited as a normal position of the fingers over the 
strings, and it is one that is almost impossible for beginners 
to achieve. It will be noticed that the fingers are placed 
in the most awkward position, and ingenious as the example 
is, the young student should first be shown the more handy 
and distinctly easier groupings of fingers: — 
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As has been already mentioned, the third and fourth 
fingers must come down quite perpendicularly. The unusual 
height (behind the neck) to which the first finger is some- 
times raised is often observed, and this was particularly 
notiteable in the case of no less an artist than Joachim. 
The Author absolutely approves and advises it. 

The importance of holding the fingers well apart will be 
amply proved by carefully playing a cantabile passage, 
using vibrato — the increased resonance produced will be 
clearly observable and may be compared in a slight measure 
to the extra tone produced by the use of the Damper 
pedal of the pianoforte. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM KEEPING 
THE FINGERS ON THE STRINGS. 


Some attention has already been bestowed upon the 
benefits derived from keeping down the fingers; too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on this point, and the following 
advantages are worthy of special consideration: — 

(a) It will of course materially assist the student to play 
in tune if the interval is carefully gauged 
from note to note; but even then it will 
take the pupil a long time to play semi- 
tones correctly. 


Advantages of 

keeping fingers 

on the strings. 
1 
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The distance between the notes Re constitute a semi- 
tone must become almost a matter of feeling, since all semi- 
tones vary in proportion to the height of the position. 

In the same category, but infinitely more complicated 
and difficult, are those notes which do not actually stand 
at the distance of a semitone from any given note, but are 
played by the same fingers (on two different strings) as 
would play the two notes of the semitone on the same string, 
as in the following examples: — 

2 
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(Bp) There are five distinct advantages in keeping down 
one or two fingers (for a short or long time as the case may 
be), each of them being of great importance. 

First: (when playing in one position) a finger has to 
remain on the string until the next note is actually found, 
or a gap must necessarily ensue, both in cantabile and florid 
passages. 
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Second: truer intonation will be gained by not lifting the 
fingers too soon. Very often the finger does not find the 
right spot, and the doubtful note should be corrected before 
the previous finger is freed from its duty. 
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Third: by keeping down fingers judiciously, the difficulty 
presented in acquiring independence will be the more easily 
surmounted : — 


18. 
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Fourth: to lift up and replace fingers unnecessarily en- 
tails loss of time and labour: — 2 
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Fifth: greater volume of sound is obtained by having 
more than one finger on the string. 
VIEUXTEMES, 
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Another important point is the readiness of the finger, so 
that it may be in its position before it is actually needed; 
and it will be noticed that in order to attract the pupil’s 
attention the Author uses a special mark, namely, a short 
stroke placed before the finger number. 
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1 BEETHOVEN. 
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A distinctive feature is that of placing a finger on two 
strings at once — indeed it is the very 
basis of chord playing, combined with a 
great saving of valuable time: this stage 
can only be reached when the pupil has acquired a fair 
degree of control over the fingers. 


Se rera 


Placing a finger 
on two strings. 
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FINGER-RAISING. — A great deal has been said about the 
importance of keeping the fingers down and having them 
ready at the right moment. No matter how carefully the 
pupil sets out to work, certain faults are sure to creep in, and 
one frequently met with is that where a finger is wrongly 
kept down instead of being quickly lifted from the finger- 
board. In ascending a scale with open strings: — 


veloce 


40. 


the third finger very often remains too long on the string, 
whereas it ought to be kept in readiness to play the ‘g’ and 
‘d’ on the higher strings. 
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41. 


In the above example the third finger has ample time to 
be replaced on the A string. When the passage is played 
slowly no difficulty will be encountered in holding down the 
third finger, and the unevenness and awkwardness will only 
be noticed when playing quickly. 

It might be given as an absolute rule that no finger should 
be kept on the string after sounding a note, when it is fol- 
lowed by two others (one of them being an open string) prior 
to its recurrence. 
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To sum up: should the third and fourth fingers be kept 
on the string they will prove to be distinctly in the way 
when the first and second fingers are again required; it 
may however be necessary to keep down a finger while 
raising others, as in the following examples: — 
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CHAPTER V. 
SCALES. 


Throughout this book the Author has purposely avoided 
giving his ideas on fingering, considering the subject to be 
too important and complicated to be included in this short 
guide-book to the study of the violin, and preferring to leave 
it to the master to use his commonsense and discretion in 
giving his pupils sound instruction in the different rules and 
exceptions. 

With regard to the fingering of scales and arpeggios, the 
writer feels the necessity of dwelling at greater length on 
the importance of arriving at some definite system. Long 
before his Secale Manual appeared* many books on the same 
subject had been written, and it was therefore all the more 
gratifying to him that his attempt to bring this question to 
a more practical issue was so warmly received throughout 
England and the Colonies. Yet.since there are no two 
hands alike, methods of fingering will of course have some- 
times to be modified according to the individuality of the 
player. 

Seale playing is at once the foundation of a sound tech- 
nique and good musicianship. For this very reason it 
cannot be begun too early; in fact, as soon as the beginner 
is able to place his fingers correctly on the strings in the 
first position he should be set to play the scales of C and D 
major in one octave and G and A major in two octaves. It 
need hardly be said that a very slow pace must be adopted 
at first —the bow being used in its entirety, without the 
slightest suspicion of a break. At the same time attention 
must be given to ensure the utmost smoothness and flexibil- 
ity of the wrist, both at the nut and point of the bow. 
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The advice given above applies to correct tone production. 


* Augener & Co., London. 
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As the surest means of obtaining true intonation the 
Author most emphatically advocates the use of the open 
Theewalue strings whenever possible, for’ though it 

. may be taken for granted that a beginner 
prpusine ill always h t trouble with th 
open strings. will always have great trouble wi le 

little finger, yet the elementary stage is 
not the right time to begin its training. 

No ear is quite perfect when the study of the violin is 
first undertaken, and for this reason open strings are the 
only guide to securing true intonation. 

The scales having been practised with separate bowing, 
they may next be practised slurred: — 
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With the exception of the scale or common chord of C, 
which distinctly les better in the second position, and D 
flat which is awkward except in the third position, the 
scales and common chords within the compass of two octaves 
should be started in the first position: — 
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Harmonic 1 


The reason for this is that the pupil must first feel his 
way in the lower region of the violin, and after moving up 
and down through the various positions, he will at the 
proper time acquire the skill of changing freely and evenly. 

Scales in the compass of three octaves begin uniformly 


with the second finger from upwards, and con- 

e 
sistently change once on the A string, whilst in descending 
the best results will be achieved by changing once on the 
E and A strings, thus bringing the player back to the original 
position. Not only does this obviate two consecutive 
changes on the E string, (coming down) but the increased 
smoothness which this fingering gives, is also a point in its 
favour. 
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In the last example the second finger on the 
is not to be held down on the string, otherwise it —9 — 
would hinder the action of the little finger when = 
going from B to C and back to B. Furthermore, 2 
owing to the limited area, space does not admit, when the 
violinist has a large hand, of the second finger being kept 
down when playing in the highest positions. 


Melodic Form 
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More difficult are chromatic scales, and 
the Author considers a much more uniform 
system of fingering them should be adopted, 
and advocates the following rules: — 

1. No use should be made of the fourth finger when an 
open string can be employed. 

2. The fingering of every chromatic scale up to = 
in any key should be invariably the same, ascend- ss 
ing and descending: a 


Chromatic 
scales. 
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The third finger should be used for ‘ gi or ‘ab’ in every 
case when ascending to the third position 
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In descending the following fingering holds good: — 
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It will be noticed in the previous examples that in descend- 
ing, the fourth finger is used once only, the third and second 
twice each, and the first once only. 
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or the using of the same finger twice after changing po- 
sition :— 
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would be quite bad and decidedly detrimental to even or 
safe playing. Equally impracticable is the continuous use 
of the second and first fingers in descending quickly ;— 
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Chromatic scales are nearly always played with slurred 
bowing and the fingers must never remain on a note after the 
succeeding note has been sounded. 

An exception is: — 
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In chromatic runs it is a common fault to play flat in 
ascending and sharp when descending: — 
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The same finger having to be used twice, the player finds it 
at first difficult to reach the second note quite in tune. 


SCALES IN THIRDS. 


Scales in Thirds, Sixths, Octaves and Tenths should not 
be studied until the scales in single notes are fairly well 
Sralecan mastered. At first they ought to be taken 
Thirds at a very slow speed, using the whole bow 
; for each group, and without making any 
break whatsoever. 

In playing thirds, care should be taken not to lift the 


first and third fingers from the strings from a to = — 
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and so on, but when playing F and A on the G and D strings 
the previously used first and third fingers must leave the 
strings in order to be ready to find G and B in the first 
position : — 


A 2te GE ¢ g : 


No perfection will ever be attained without bearing these 
two points in mind. 
De Beriot and others recommend : — 
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This is certainly an acceptable and easy way of fingering 
when the scales are taken slowly and with separate bowing, 
yet not to be commended when they are taken rapidly and 
with slurred bowing —for the use of the first and third 
fingers twice in succession makes evenness impossible. 
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ScALES IN Broken Turrps. 
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SCALES IN SIXTHS. 


Scales in Scales in sixths require quite a separate 
Sixths mode of playing. 
. Take for instance: — 
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Here the second finger has to be turned over from F2 on 
the D string to B on the G string, so as to stop B without 
actually raising the finger from F#. The same important 
procedure must be applied to the second and third groups. 
In carrying out this principle it will be noticed that the left 
hand is in constant motion, bending from right to left, and 
the Author does not hesitate to say this is the only means of 
executing sixths smoothly. Immediately the first and 
second fingers are placed on the strings, the first finger A on 
the G string must be raised, and in a like manner the second 
finger in the succeeding group. Whole bows (without 
making any breaks) are to be used, or what is infinitely more 
difficult, legato bowing; for this is likely to lay bare any 
defect caused by this very awkward fingering. 

The observance of these rules is absolutely necessary for 
the freedom of the fingers. 
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SCALES IN OCTAVES. 


Sralosan The study of Octaves is particularly 
Oct recommended in order to obtain the fol- 
ClAVeS: lowing results — (a) correct intonation, 
(b) the strengthening of the fourth finger, and (c) absolute 
independence of the second and third fingers. It will be 
granted that very few novices acquire immediately the 
knack of finding the exact distance from one octave to an- 
other. Everything depends on the capacity of the ear to 
alter knowingly or instinctively any defects of intonation. 
On account of its comparative weakness the little finger 
is generally the culprit, strings also are rarely found to be 
quite true in fifths (more particularly in the higher register) 
and these defects make Octave-playing especially hard. 
The student should rely chiefly on the stronger first finger, 


and in doing this the fourth will gradually fit itself to its 
co-operator. 


* The lower fingering refers to slurred bowing. 
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The freedom of the thumb and (even more) the inde- 
pendence of the second and third fingers, are of great value. 
Although it is quite possible to play a run of Octaves at a 
good speed and in tune, the Author is evidently at variance 
with those professors, some of very high standing, who un- 
questionably advocate the keeping down of the second and 
third fingers, either on or close to the strings. In his opinion 
this practice tends immensely to stiffen not only the per- 
forming first and fourth fingers, but also the whole hand, 
whilst the keeping down of the middle fingers when playing 
Octaves in a very high position must of necessity occupy 
too much of the space — already so limited for them. 

In a cantabile Octave phrase, the second and third fingers, 
when held high, are the chief means of obtaining a vibrato. 
And if the student should not have been trained from the 
beginning to perform Octaves with a flexible thumb and 
fingers he will find himself severely hampered in doing justice 
to more complicated passages. At the least sign of fatigue 
the pupil should at once leave off playing, for in the study 
of Octaves the same muscles are in constant use, and there- 
fore the great danger of straining the hand is to be guarded 
against. 

The best method of studying Octaves is to use at first 
as broad a bow as possible, for false intonation can then be 
more easily detected. 
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TENTHS. 


Very much less need be said about Tenths. Rarely as 

they occur, Spohr, Bruch, and other com- 

Tenths. posers have written many brilliant exam- 
ples, and the student must not neglect them. 

Unlike Octaves, in which the first and fourth fingers move 
by the same interval, the scales in Tenths vary, inasmuch 
as one finger may have to proceed by a tone whilst the other 
moves only a semitone. 
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The process of careful calculation enters largely here, but 
with experience difficulties will be considerably lessened. 

To stop a Tenth with ease requires well-extended fingers; 
the thumb, as a matter of course, will have to be placed as 
low as possible, namely, almost underneath the neck of the 
violin. 
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ARPEGGIOS. 
The fingering of Arpeggios (common chords) in two 
Octaves. 
Common te 
Chords. ciiemmiamana 5 eis S 
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The fingering of Arpeggios in three Octaves: — 
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upwards the fingering is the same. 
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Common chord in four Octaves: — 
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The fingering of Dominant Sevenths 


in two octaves: — 
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Dominant Sevenths in three Octaves from 
wards are fingered alike, thus: — 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ON PULLING STRINGS. 


Weak, stiff and untrained fingers (those which find any 
small stretch difficult) are often apt to pull or drag the 
strings from their proper places towards the right side. Par- 
ticularly is this the case with the D and A strings, and it is 
an absolutely fatal proceeding. When the string is drawn 
out of its line the intonation is bound to suffer and can 
never be quite correct; moreover, the purity of the tone will 
be impaired. For instance, if a finger draws the D string 
close to the A string, the note played will at once sound 
sharper than the normal; this must necessarily affect the into- 
nation of the succeeding notes and will be specially notice- 
able in double-stopping. It will require more than ordinary 
care to eradicate this unfortunate habit. 

The fingers must be raised to a good height, and come 
down perpendicularly and decisively — great care being 
taken to keep the fingers down as often as possible, and when 
occasion arises, to put a finger on two strings simultaneously. 
This is the surest foundation of good chord-playing. 

To stamp out the pernicious practice of dragging the 
strings, a habit of which an enormous number of players are 
absolutely unaware, the Author recommends slow scale- 
practice with the first and second fingers judiciously held 
down. 
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At the same time care and attention must be given to the 
third finger, (‘c’ on the G string,) for this must be taken up 
quickly in order that it may be ready for the ‘g’ on the D 
string, and raised again from the ‘g’ for the ‘d’ on the A 
string, and so on. Instead of measuring the distance from 
A to B the second finger remains as a rule close to the first, 
then jumps to B. 
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The whole fault lies in not letting the second finger come 
down perpendicularly from above the required note; if 
this is not done, a means of certainty is lost when the first 
finger leaves the string too soon. 

If a finger or fingers be held down firmly, and in a proper 
way, there is much less likelihood of the string being dragged 
to one side. By following the advice given in this chapter 
this defect will be greatly minimised, and in time the neces- 
Sary suppleness and independence of the left hand will be 
acquired. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
INDEPENDENCE OF FINGERS. 


Although it may read as a counsel of perfection, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the independence of the fingers 
should be carefully considered from the very outset; that is, 
from the moment the pupil puts his fingers for the first time 
on the strings. Each finger of the left hand, every muscle, 
has to be made free, flexible and supple, and this is so import- 
‘ant that it must be conscientiously insisted on until the 
student is well on the right road. ‘The Author’s experience 
with pupils on this subject has always been a very disap- 
pointing one. An easy slow trill should certainly not entail 
any difficulties, yet the majority of students when called 
upon to perform a short trill-exercise experience feelings of 
discomfort and fatigue. This is at once a sure sign that the 
fingers have not been properly trained. 

Our literature is, now-a-days, wonderfully rich in tech- 
nical studies. If only the best books of studies were selected, 
the necessity of giving pupils complicated finger exercises 
would not arise. Exercises which have to be studied in a 
thousand different ways are brain-killing and harmful. 
Furthermore, those exercises in which the student is directed 
to hold down the fingers when notes are not sounded are of 
little practical use, since the intonation is bound to suffer; 
for instance: — 
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Schumann said, ‘‘We cannot learn to speak from the 
dumb,” and the idea of studying the following octave pass- 
age, where the lower notes only are sounded, with the hope 
of reaping any profit from it, is not to be recommended! 


Some of these so-called ‘inventions’ often look well on 
paper and are sometimes ingeniously conceived, yet they 
are not at all suitable for a pupil during a lesson; it will be 
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better to wait until the time arrives when he will himself 
be able to understand the requirements of the hand and the 
training of his own fingers. The player has to know and 
feel his musical and technical shortcomings, and in studying 
a musically conceived étude designed for a special purpose 
he will find plenty of scope for improvement. 

The Author’s motto, “try to make the easiest thing diffi- 
cult and the most difficult thing easy,” should be taken to 
heart by the young teacher, and if this is done he will keep 
his pupils judiciously back and will be rewarded later on by 
unexpected proficiency on their part. 

Much is heard of the beautiful touch of pianists, yet how 
few violinists amongst us have given careful thought to the 
best method of letting the fingers fall on the fingerboard. 

Since every beginner ought to be shown that which is 
easy first, the Author recommends that a pupil be encour- 
aged to lift the fingers to a considerable height and to allow 
them to descend with a decided fall on the strings whenever 
possible ;— 
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When the fingers are employed in quicker passages there 
will be no longer time to find the former height; nevertheless 
the fingers must still strike the string with ample dexterity ;— 
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In cantabile playing the finger should reach a good height, 
but at the very last moment it must be brought quite close 
to the string, and after a very brief pause ultimately fall 
quite gently on the string. 
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The lifting up of the fingers to the correct height will give 
them enormously increased independence, and later on will be- 
come more a matter of habit than of thought. Of course the 
want of independence will be less felt in playing single notes, 
but should the fingers not have been trained at first to act 
freely and independently, more complicated passages in 
double-stopping will baffle the executant at all times through- 
out his career. 

At the first’ glance the following example seems easy 
enough — yet the untrained student will have to be told 
over and over again to hold down the first finger until the 
third and fourth fingers are in readiness to fall perpendicu- 
larly on the string. Unless this is attended to, the next 
slightly modified passages will give endless trouble. 
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The following examples will show various forms of inde- 
pendence of fingers. 
(1) The independence of the fourth finger: — 
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(2) The independence of the third and fourth fingers: — 
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(3) The independence of the first, third and fourth fingers: 
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The following passage should be conceived and practised 


as below: — 
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The succeeding examples illustrate some well thought-out 

and practical Exercises for the shake between the third and 

fourth fingers, together with other notes in various speeds, by 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE THUMB. 


Although the master will not have much difficulty in 
teaching a beginner how to hold the thumb in the first posi- 
tion, stress must be laid upon the importance of the correct 
position of the hand. In order to allow all the fingers to 
spread easily over the G string, the palm of the hand must 
be almost at a right angle with the neck of the instrument. — 

Rapid action in changing from position to position will 
be largely a matter of taste, study and special attention. 
Without the aid of an elastic and supple thumb to give free 
play to the four fingers, be it in the first position, or in shift- 
ing quickly from place to place, the simplest run could not 
be executed evenly. It must therefore be understood that 
the duty of the thumb is not to grip the neck too firmly; 
the chin and shoulder serve to hold the violin in position. 
Experience will-prove the best teacher in guiding the pupil 
as to how far the thumb should be employed in steadying 
his instrument. 

From the third position upwards the palm of the hand 
plays a more important part, as is shown in the following 
example: — 
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Although when finding the F in the third position the palm 
is touching the rib of the violin, the hand must immediately 
free itself, for it will be necessary to touch the rib anew when 
going up to the higher F. 

It will be noticed that the shifting of the thumb to higher 
positions is a much easier process than it is when the hand 
is coming to a lower position. In the latter case the thumb 
must always turn towards the desired position; this point 
has already been insisted on with regard to the first finger 
(page 12 ). The thumb must be held as far back as possible 
and the upper joint must always touch the neck of the violin. 
By this means the hand is greatly helped in reaching the 
position required. 

A downward ‘glissando,’ or octaves played quickly, will 
best demonstrate how much mischief the thumb can do 
when not properly manipulated. 
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In ‘ forte’ passages, when the same position has to be main- 
tained for a considerable time, it will be found advisable to 
allow the thumb to grip the violin somewhat more firmly, 
for if the instrument were held loosely the strength of the 
fingers would suffer. 

A common mistake amongst pupils is that the thumb is 
held round the left side of the rib in the higher positions; 
this obviously must tend to drag the fingers in a wrong 
direction. 

The following examples will explain: — 
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There is yet another point to be observed. In order to 
bring about the minimum of exertion and the maximum of 
evenness, the thumb will be often left practically undis- 
turbed in its position, while the fingers are gently shifting 
up and down: — 
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CHAPTER IX. 
TRILL. 


If the student has been well trained, so that his fingers 
fall perpendicularly and flexibly upon the strings, and if 
moreover he has been content to practise slowly and evenly, 
allowing the finger to fall by its own weight, he will find little 
or no difficulty in acquiring the trill. The Author therefore 
feels it unnecessary to write at any length on this subject, 
but thinks the following letter from Tartini to one of his 
pupils will prove of some interest to the reader. “I want 
you,” writes Tartini, “to study the trill slowly, moderately 
fast, fast and very fast, as later on you will not only require 
a slow but also a fast trill. To combine both ways at the 
same time and to spare you the trouble of making two studies 
instead of one I advise you to begin at once with the open 
string, either the A or E. The bow must be drawn slowly, 
like a mezza di voce. First begin quite slowly, augment by 
degrees the quickness until you have it quite fast, like the 
following : — 


! — 
61. Gvtetes SSrrrrrfierer sr-r- 
a 
‘Please don’t bind yourself exactly to the relative value 
of the above notes as this would mean attempting to run 
before you can walk. Allow your imagination to play slow 
quavers and then fast quavers, slow semiquavers going to 
faster semiquavers and so on, until you have the real trill. 
This exercise must be practised with great care and you will 
have to begin first with the open string. When this diffi- 
culty is over the second and third fingers will find it much 
easier to execute a good trill, yet the fourth finger will have 
to be specially trained as it is the smallest amoung its brethren. 
Nothing more I wish you to do, although it is a great deal 
and of great value, as you will soon find out yourself. 
“Write me a line whether everything is clear to you.” 
Tartini would have been the man par excellence to write 
a Violin-School, and we are therefore only too grateful that 
his numerous pupils spread his wonderful art all over Europe, 
ae that his vast influence may be felt even to the present 
ay. 
And now for another sermon. 
The Author warns the pupil to refrain from shaking his 
hand when doing a trill, for this produces an effect similar 
to a violent ‘ vibrato. ’ : 
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. The finger stopping the note must be held down firmly, 
but not quite as firmly as on an ordinary note, since this 
would tend to stiffen the action of the finger when making 
the trill. 

In most cases a semitone rill is taken too sharp and a 
whole-tone trill too flat, and it is also worthy of mention 
that the effect of this embellisliment is greatly enhanced by 
setting the pace from its commencement, without. first 
dwelling on the lower note. 
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A good trill means a perfectly correct action of the finger; 
a double trill is very much harder to master and requires, 
besides much patience, a specially good left hand. 

A series of examples increasing in difficulty are appended: 
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For loosening and strengthening the fingers the study of 
the trill is of the greatest utility; and to emphasize this 
statement the Author makes confession that for several 
years he practised carefully every day Kreutzer’s Exercises 
No. 9, 15, and 20. His improvement in intonation, tone- 
production and strict time-keeping has proved over and 
over again the value of spending so much time in this way. 
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Still, the Author’s ambition and perseverance need not 
be copied to this extent, or perchance the young player may 
fare somewhat like the two young long-haired composers 
who asked Meister Brahms at Ischl where he chiefly derived 
his inspiration for writing such wonderful music. 

“In the neighbouring forests,’”’ was his abrupt answer. 
Very little longer did they remain with the great composer — 
off they went — rambling for days and nights through all 
the forests — and a great many there are — returning, how- 
ever, not at all better equipped in the end as regards ideas 
for a new world-conquering Symphony. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BOWING. 


Having explained the various functions of the left hand, 
we now come to the equally important subject of the correct 
management of the bow-arm. Nothing could be more fatal 
to the young instrumentalist than the idea that all his atten- 
tion must be bestowed upon the perfecting of one hand, for 
the development of both must be concurrent. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the left hand has always received a 
preponderance of thought and study to the detriment of the 
bow-arm. As a rule, no two persons have equal aptitudes, 
therefore it must be solely left to the teacher to discover 
which arm will need the greater attention. 

The bow-arm undoubtedly exercises an 
all important influence, and a good action 
Rett avail of the wrist is the clue to all bowings. — 
a eS If a pupil has learned to control his arm 

BS. and wrist when changing either at the 
point or nut, he will be well equipped when called upon to 
face more complicated bowing. Actually there are few 
definite rules to be laid down as to the holding of the bow. 
The Author has glways left it to the student to discover 
for himself which position of the thumb suits him best, but 
it is a sine qud non that the thumb must touch, and never 
leave, the raised part of the nut. 

The four fingers must be slightly rounded over the stick, 
but held in a perfectly natural manner; and experience will 
prove the necessity of giving the first and third fingers the 
lion’s share of augmenting and releasing the pressure of the 
bow in proportion to the amount of tone required. 

The first three fingers must invariably be placed on the 
stick, but the fourth or little finger on account of its short- 
ness will often be precluded from reaching so far; if, however, 
the player can make use of it, it will be a considerable advant- 
age, as additional weight will be gained in ‘forte’ playing. 

All bowings spring from three sources, namely: — 

(1) Legato (separate and slurred). ; 

(2) Spiccato (Sautillé, Leggiero, Tremolo, Ricochet and 
Arpeggio). 

(3) Staccato (firm Staccato and Staccato volant, Mar- 
tellato, Viotti bowing). 

When explaining and showing to his pupil the forearm 
stroke, which must at first be taken very slowly from one 
end of the bow to the other, the teacher must make clear 


A good action of 
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the separate functions of the arm and its use as a whole. 
The upper part from the shoulder to the elbow is simply 
moving in sympathy with the remainder of the arm, and 
this demonstrates that a good action of the forearm is the 
essential factor. Perfect freedom of the wrist from the 
forearm must be acquired, for it must be as independent 
of the forearm as is the forearm of the shoulder. 
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By the term “legato” is meant an absolutely smooth and 


uninterrupted movement of the bow over the strings, inre- 


spective of the number and length of 
Lagat notes, and any change of bow must 
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with the forearm. 

When the point Is winnie the wrist will come below the level 
( e the very reverse of its position at 
the nut. ~ Every muse le fram the wrist to the finger tips 
must participate in the general suppleness of the hand when 
changing at either end. 

pplying here the rules laid down we now come to the art 
of playing two or more notes ina bow. One of the greatest 
faults of the novice is that of clipping a note and accentuat- 
ing when changing bow and strings, and therefore the teacher 
must ever be very much on the qui rive to arrest this ag 
too common tendency. Furthermore, he should impress upon 
his pupil that in-crossing the strings quickly the wrist, rather 
than the bow, plays the more important part. 
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In these modern times there is hardly a limit to the num- 
ber of notes compressed into the compass of a bow, but the 
following stories will help us to imagine what easy times our 
forefathers must have had, when about 100 years ago an 
enterprising violinist, giving a recital in London, announced 
the fact that he would actually perform twenty-five notes 
in a bow. Soon after, another and still more enterprising 
fiddler went one better and gave out that he would exhibit 
his skill in playing twenty-six notes in a bow. No doubt he 
succeeded. 

To accomplish the art of playing many notes to a bow 
the motto, “It is only by slow degrees that we can climb,”’ 
must be laid to heart. Therefore at first the pupil must be 
content to start with few notes to a bow, only very gradually 
increasing their number. The real difficulty consists in 
crossing the strings without the change being apparent, 
and it is only by means of a supple wrist accompanied by 
a gentler descent of the fingers on the strings, that the pupil 
can hope to master this difficult task. 

In the next three examples, easy as they seem to the bud- 
ding student, the teacher’s patience will be taxed to the ut- 
most in his desire to bring about a fairly good result, even 
with his most promising pupils. 

The chief point of difficulty lies in using as little bow as 
possible and producing an even and full tone with the point 
of the bow, not making any accent. At first and for a 
considerable time a very slow tempo has to be employed and 
perhaps nothing could be of greater help than holding the 
first note of the two a little longer than the second. ; 
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SPICCATO. 


As soon as the young student has overcome the intricacies 
of wrist action and is able to use it with a certain amount 

, of freedom, his attention must be turned 
Spiccato. i an ; 

o Spiceato bowing. This should not 
present any special difficulties; the ease and naturalness of 
the movement necessary for spiccato bowing can easily be 
demonstrated by allowing the pupil to shake his hand with- 
out holding the bow. 

The inexperienced student should at first on no account 
trouble about speed, but should study everything at a fairly 
slow pace, finding for himself the most suitable tempo and 
usitz his wrist in the freest possible manner, regardless of the 
evenness of the notes. 

The teacher must for a considerable time avoid giving 
the beginner any complicated spiccato passages, keeping 
him indeed to one note: — 


before attempting to play: — 
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Although the spiccato movement should be a perpetual 
one, a slight accent on the beat will not come amiss, since 
the little jerk will keep the bow in a good springing motion. 
When playing a moderately quick spiccato, the middle part 
of the bow — or a little higher, according to the degree of 
lightness required — must be used, whilst a slow and forte 
spiccato brings the bow below the middle, in some cases 
fairly near, but not quite close to, the nut. 

Only a very good ear will be able to discern, without the 
aid of the eyes, whether a slow spiccato is rightly or wrongly 
produced by an inexperienced player. As a rule the wrong 
way of production is chosen, and endless care will be required 
on the part of the teacher to correct this distressing fault 
if it once becomes a habit. 

Sautillé bowing is produced in a manner similar to Spic- 


Sautillé: cato bowing, but with this difference — 
) ‘ > rT ¢ sh still she r onrins- 
(Saltando). that the bow, although still slightly spring 


ing, does not leave the string. This 
bowing is often employed in quick passages and at such 
other times when the bow arm seems not steady enough to 
execute a clear and brilliant Spiccato. 


TSCHAIKOWSKI. 


The art of “leggiero” (lightly springing) bowing seems 
to be a sealed book to the average player, yet from it is 
: derived that infinite gracefulness and 
Leggiero freedom of wrist action which is the para- 
bowing. mount desire of every cultured violinist. 

Leggiero bowing can be used either for separate notes or 
for separate and alternately slurred notes. It should be 
taught before giving any attention to the much more diffi- 
cult “spiccato.” 
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As soon as the pupil has a fairly good idea of drawing a 
long, even and uninterrupted bow, the teacher should at 
once proceed to initiate the novice in handling easy studies 
in leggiero bowing, examples of which will be found in every 
book of studies. 

It is hardly necessary to say that leggiero bowing is 
‘always executed with a loose wrist and with the lower part 
of the bow. According to the required pace and tone volume, 
the ear must direct the bow to the spot where the given 
passage sounds best. The study of this bowing will not be 
found very difficult and the student will soon feel the enor- 
mous advantage of imparting a bright and genial reading to 
an otherwise stiff and monotonous rendering. 
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The ae (with springing bow), Ricochet and Ar- 
peggio are produced more or less in the same manner as the 
spiccato. The tremolo a deux naturally 
Tremolo. requires a lighter throw of the bow, with 
less further aid than the tremolo a trois or quatre. This 
kind of bowing is now-a-days very little en vogue, still it 
ought by no means to be neglected, as it is the forerunner 
of Arpeggio playing and helps considerably to loosen the 
wrist. 
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The Ricochet can be taken either with an up or down 
stroke. Attention must be paid to the spot where the bow 
micachet has to be thrown on to the string, and the 

; tendency of the bow’s natural spring has 
to be cleverly maintained by the wrist, according to the 
number of notes; adding an accent on the first and last of 
these. 
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Arpeggio Sautillé means the alternate passing of the bow 
over three or four strings. Much depends on the skill of 
the player in the matter of wrist action so far as the keeping 
up of a perpetual spring is concerned. The bow has to be 
held quite freely, and a decided accent on the lowest and 
highest note will serve to keep up the rebounding movement. 
It must be borne in mind that the flat of the bow, with all 
the hair, must fall upon the strings. 
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220. | 


The following remarks explain Martelé (Italian, Martellato) 
which is diametrically opposed to Legato. This bowing 
Maftcles should only be taken in the upper third of 
(hammere d) the bow, and the wrist must be used with 

‘. the utmost weight and precision in mak- 
ing the accent. The pressure of the bow has to be immedi- 
ately released, and distinct breaks — rests — between each 
note will be the natural result. The art of doing Martelé 
correctly lies in the almost complete absence of movement 
of the forearm, and the beginner is sure to find it most 
tiring to practise, even for a short time; yet nothing can 
compare in value with this bowing for strengthening and 
loosening the wrist. 
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It is of great importance, when taking a slow Martelé, 
to remember that, although the finger tips should never 
leave the bow-stick, yet the hand must be turned distinctly 
outwards, as is shown in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 
I). Naturally this movement takes place when making the 
break, immediately following which the hand is to be turned 
downwards, when its natural weight will produce the re- 
quired accent (Fig. II). 


The simple example: — 
Andante. 


will require the above described wrist action — which the 
reader will fully understand by comparing the position of 
the hand in the two illustrations — and without which it 


cannot sound free and elegant. 
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The production of Martellato and that of a slow and firm 
staccato at the poimt are identical, so much so that even a 
good ear would find it difficult to detect one from the other 
unaided by the eye. 
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The production of Grand Détaché is the same as the 
Grand Martelé with the difference that a longer 
Détaché bow, generally from the middle to the 

; point, is used, thus bringing the forearm 
into rapid action. 
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Much more attention has to be paid when the bow arm 
has to execute different kinds of bowings in turn, for in- 
Stance: — 
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The Author further draws attention to the immense use- 
fulness of using single accents whenever permissible, whereby 
not only the wrist will receive its proper training, but also 
the correct feeling of time will be greatly improved. 
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Perhaps no other bowing is feared more than the Staccato, 
The tendency of scratching when doing a firm staceato is 
Staccato, found in the case of almost everybody ; 

whilst in “staccato volant” (fying) the 
bow easily runs away with the fingers. Is it not strange 
and inexplicable that some students, nay artists, equipped 
with an all round excellent wrist technique are at times abso- 
lutely at a loss, especially on the public platform, and unable 
to do justice to a few easy staccato notes, whilst other inex- 
perienced hands technically may do an astonishing quick 
staccato run with the greatest ease, and yet fail to control 
the wrist even for a few slow staccato notes? 

The Author here strongly emphasizes the need of assidu- 
ous study of down- us well as up-bow staccato, and he can 
tell a neat little story of a young pupil who, having tried a 
down-bow staccato for the first time, and being asked which 
mode he considered the easiest, gave the unexpected answer, 
“down-bow, please.” 

On account of the inflexibility of the bow at the nut, the 
down-bow staccato will always be found more difficult. than 
the reverse. 

The following advice will be found of value to the student 
who is endeavouring to acquire 4 good staccato; when play- 
ing (| staccato he should remain as near the nut as possi- 
ble, but keep near the point when executing this bowing in 
the up stroke. 

It is always extremely hard to pass the middle of the bow 
successfully in staccato playing, as the bow is inclined to 
wobble. The following hint may prove of service; the 
player should turn the bow slightly towards the left, in- 
wards, in going from the nut to the point, and he will find 
that if he follows this practice he will produce 4 much 
cleaner tone. ms 

A beginner will find the best method of practising staccato 
to be to divide the bow into two or more even parts, giving 
to each note an equal share and using the whole bow through- 


out: — 
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As a further hint to the good execution of a slow or rapid 
staccato run, the Author advocates that the very last note 
should receive a decided accent; this will emphasize its 
rapidity and brilliance. 
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Staccato VOLANT. 


The name ‘Volant’ (flying), taken only in the up-bow, 
suggests the lightness with which it has to be handled. 
The method of using the wrist depends 
upon the speed at which the passage is to 
be played. Where the pace is moderate 
and comfortable the wrist is held lightly, but for a quick 
passage it must be stiffly held. 

In commencing a run, the bow should not start on the 
string, but should come down from a slight elevation, the 
place of contact being about six inches from the point and 
carried to the middle, that being the part which lends itself 
best to this form of bowing. 


Staccato 
volant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ON SLIDING—PORTAMENTO. 


Judicious sliding, like well-employed vibrato, is quite a 
little art in itself, and when done tastefully is a means of 
enhancing artistic phrasing and exprsssion which never 
misses its effect. An opportunity of hearing good singers 
should never be neglected, for they seem to know much 
more about “‘portamento” than string instrumentalists. 

Sliding means the connecting of two notes in different 
positions. These are generally taken in the same bow, 
and gliding up or down with the same finger will be easiest 
and most direct. 
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When it is necessary to use different fingers they should 
be so manipulated that no break in the continuity of the 
passage is noticeable. Spohr in his Violin-School makes 
special mention of the necessity of creating a “ gauge note” 
when sliding thus: — 
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His method of connecting two slurred notes in different 
positions may possibly serve to initiate the young beginner 
in the finding of the note; but most of the present day ar- 
tists do not hold with Spohr’s theory, since every care should 
be taken that no intermediate note should be heard, much 
less that the finger “ pushed up or down” should remain too 
long on the string! 

In the following example it would be impossible to state 
how far the finger, executing the slide, has to go, 
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With very few exceptions it must be regarded as an error 
to slide twice consecutively, and single slides should vary 
so as not to become monotonous and distasteful. 

Misfortunes seldom come singly — overdone slides nearly 
always go hand in hand with excessive vibrato — and these 
are quite enough to ruin a perhaps otherwise clever per- 
formance. 
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In the above example the slide down from F# to B is a 
proceeding which would mean three consecutive slides. 
With a different bowing, slides are taken thus: — 
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The first G and higher B to be reached without a slide. 


Similar is: — 
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The fourth finger on top B flat must not slide down. 
Slides differ with altered bowings: — 
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The second A flat to be taken without a slide. 
The following is a very effective slide when passing from 
a lower to a higher note, either on the same string or on 
different strings, 7.e., taking separate bows: — 
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Having completed the first note with ae \ bow, the slide 
must at once begin on the down bow. It is more difficult 
to glide with the third finger to G flat and this must be 
accomplished without there being the smallest gap when the 
second and third fingers interchange. 

Similar is: — 


MENDELSSOHN. 
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One of the greatest mistakes the student can make is to 
slide from a high note, as in the following: — 
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; ay second finger on G# slides upwards in the down bow 
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With the division of the bow the third finger on D slides 
downwards to F# and Ad. ~ 

To slide from a stopped note to an open string is generally 
out of place: — 
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but in certain cases it is permissible: — 
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It will be noticed that the very beginning of the first bar 
ought to be identical with the second bar. 

Further, in cantabile playing a decrescendo should be used 
in sliding from a high to a lower note, for instance: — 


MACKENZIE. 


Two consecutive slides are sometimes unavoidable: — 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“VIBRATO.” 


In Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians the follow- 
ing definition of Vibrato occurs: — “Vibrato in music for 
bowed instruments is identical with the vocal “tremolo,” 
consisting of a rapid change of pitch brought about by quick 
oscillation of the hand while the finger is stopping a note, 
and producing a trembling sound or trill. It is strange that 
vibrato on the bowed instrument is the tremolo on the voice, 
while the tremolo in instrumental music (the rapid reiter- 
ation of the same note by up and down bow) more nearly 
resembles the vocal vibrato. When the vibrato is really an 
emotional thrill it can be highly effective, but when, as is too 
often the case, it degenerates into a mannerism, its effect is 
either painful, ridiculous, or nauseous, entirely opposed to 
good taste and common sense, and is to be severely repre- 
hended in all students whether of vocal or instrumental 
music. 

Hard and fast lines in matters of expression in art are 
difficult if not almost impossible to draw. Cultivation of 
taste, observance of good models and especially the true 
and unbiassed analysis of the human feelings must be the 
guides as to how far these two means of expression are to be 
used.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that it would be impossible to 
improve upon the eloquence of the writer of the above pas- 
sage, who has so charmingly described the subject of our 
present chapter, the Author would like to say something 
from a practical point of view. 

One of the greatest drawbacks in ‘ vibrating’ is the use of 
the forearm instead of the wrist and fingers only. To obvi- 
ate this only too common fault the present writer suggests 
that the palm of the hand should be held very firmly against 
the rib of the violin in the third and higher positions, thus 
making it impossible to set the arm in motion from any 
other source than the wrist. After having gained independ- 
ence by these means, the student can proceed to the lower 
positions, always, however, keeping a watchful eye upon the 
necessary restfulness of the forearm. _ 

It may be truly asked whether there is any other accom- 
lishment which will compare in difficulty with a ‘vibrato’ 
carried on from note to note in a purely ‘ cantabile’ phrase. 
It is perhaps the last stage for a player to reach and can 
only be attained when the suppleness of the wrist is under 
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absolute control. Great as is the temptation the student 
should never be permitted to use the ‘vibrato’ in playing 
scales — these are quite complicated enough and a ‘vibrato’ 
would be detrimental to the cleanness of their execution. 

None will gainsay the enormous importance of this inval- 
uable asset, without which violin playing is lifeless and void. 
Moderation, however, must be the invariable rule. The 
‘vibrato’ must correspond to the various shades of the 
phrase in which it is being used and thus, like the painter’s 
brush, be capable of delineating the many hues of colour 
which the violinist feels to be the emotion and reflection of 
his innermost soul. 
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In teaching the ‘vibrato’ at a very early stage (both in 
pieces and suitable studies) the master should pay special 
attention to making the student abstain from ‘swinging 
fingers and arm almost incessantly, which is no longer the 
outcome of expression but a very bad habit, or a matter of 
uncontrolled nerves. 

To vibrate on the crotchet only:— 
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To vibrate on the crotchet and minim only :—: 
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It is most difficult to procure a continuous vibrato in 
double stopping: — 


Kreutzer, No. 83. 
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To those who already know it may seem almost unneces- 
sary to be reminded here that a ‘vibrato’ can be used on all 
natural, artificial, or double harmonics. However, the 
Author has come across — and become cross with! — many 
an experienced player who has been absolutely unaware of 
this means of giving life to an otherwise dead-sounding note. 
Greater aptitude is required to set an open string in vibra- 
tion, and this can be done by a stopped note either through 
the higher or lower string or by a unison, third, fourth, sixth, 
or octave. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TONE PRODUCTION. 


It may be truly said that ‘Tone’ in all its numerous 
nuances is one of the most valuable assets of a violinist, in 
fact it may be regarded as the soul of the violin. 

Since the technical difficulties of the left hand and the 
gymnastic evolutions of the right arm have been brought 
to such a remarkable pitch of perfection, the tone, pure and 
simple, seems to have lost its right place in importance. 
The grand old Italian maestri excelled in producing a rich 
and ringing tone, and although we have not a few modern 
artists among us who still adhere to the best principles of 
drawing a clean and resonant tone, the majority of players 
either possess a thin and insignificant one, or attack the 
violin with much too great a force. 

The large concert halls of the present day and the often 
overscored modern Concertos must be taken into account 
when studying this question, nor should the large accom- 
panying orchestra, seldom conducted in such a manner as 
to help the struggling soloist, be forgotten. 

Yet in spite of all these drawbacks, the performer should 
not be misled into unduly augmenting his tone power (so 
carefully studied at home); he had better by far be content 
not to be heard at all in a strenuous passage than fight 
against odds, thereby losing the beauty of the musical tone. 
For after all it is only a matter of physique— an exception- 
ally strong left hand combined with a perfectly controlled 
wrist will produce a full tone. If only one’s dreams of the 
perfect rendering of a Corelli Sonata as the composer per- 
formed it could be realized, or it were possible for us to 
follow Tartini in his “II trillo del diavolo,’’ we might appre- 
hend in some measure what rare effects can be achieved 
with diverse tone qualities! 

Spohr, the great violinist and composer, no doubt detested 
tricks‘of any kind, yet who played an Adagio with more 
musicianly feeling and sweetly winning tone than he? The 
famous French violinists Rode, Kreutzer and de Beriot pro- 
duced at once a different ‘qualité de son,” yet who denies 
that the Brahms Concerto does want a very strong player, one 
that has built up his tone proportionately to the require- 
ments of this colossal work? The three older though ever- 
green Concertos by Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Bruch 
(G minor) fortunately leave to the artist the choice of using 


a happy medium of tone volume. 
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Those who crave for a loud tone will suffer in the end, for 
they will lose the elasticity and rapidity of wrist action, and 
this desire for tone has influenced not a few great artists 
to change the bow much too often. a 

Let us now consider what are the means of acquiring a 
resonant tone. First of all, an even balance of wrist must 
be cultivated and the bow drawn parallel with the bridge; in 
other words the arm has to be brought more in front when 
playing near the point. Experience teaches us that from 
the very first a beginner can be taught to avoid ‘scratching.’ 
Step by step, after the pupil has found the right place where 
a clean tone is procurable, he must persist in making a 
marked crescendo towards the point and lead the bow as 
slowly and firmly as possible over the strings. 

If the tone is at once to attain to a nice quality a great 
deal of time and thought will have to be given to the various 
ways of putting the bow on the string. Not only at the 
heel and point, but in any part of the bow — down or up 
stroke — the very start must be made with a sufficient 
elasticity of the wrist. 

In beginning ‘ piano,’ the bow generally touches the strings 
for one instant before it is drawn evenly across them. 
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In ‘ forte’ — where a start is made on a single note, the 


bow may either come down from a suitable height or rest 


for a moment on the string and so commence with decision, 
‘ sforzando ’. 
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_ Chord playing requires complete freedom of the wrist. 

Moreover the natural weight of the hand combined with 
that of the bow must act in such a way as to strike three 
strings with complete ease. 
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it is impossible for anyone to say how much time will have 
to be given to the mastery of the little space between the 
finger board and bridge. In the endeavour to augment the 
wrist strength from ‘mf’ to ‘ff’ the pupil will no doubt find 
that a good many ugly sounds will be forthcoming. If the 
student acquires the habit of pressing down the fingers firmly 
on the fingerboard this will materially help in the production 
of a full tone. 

Who among us will ever forget Sarasate’s luscious tone-pro- 
duction? It seemed indeed almost miraculous that he 
never forced his violin, nor did he in public ever produce a 
whistling sound. 

In conclusion, the Author would exhort the ambitious 
student to strive more and more for noble quality of tone, 
and heartily desires that, as a crown to these sincere efforts, 
every good player may someday become the happy owner 
of a.Stradivarius, Guarnerius or Guadagnini which are, after 
all, the best tone-producers! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
INTONATION AND PERFECT PITCH. 


The one absolutely cssential requisite to ensure playing 
in perfect tune is the possession of a good ear, but even with 
. this gift the art of playing in tune will 
Intonation. have to be studied and perfected like every 
other acquirement, and the Author will, in this chapter, 
enumerate the chief means by which the best intonation 
can be achieved. 

Without question the greatest help towards ensuring a 
good intonation is to play and compare whenever possible 
a doubtful note with an open string. 

The advantage of “having the fingers well prepared”’ has 
already been explained at great length in Chapter IV, and it 
may be impressed once more on the young student that 
he will have to bear in mind, for many a day, the necessity of 
directing betimes the fingers to their proper places. 

As the child has first to learn to ‘walk before it can run, so 
the young violinist must be on the qui vive to gauge carefully 
every interval; and by keeping a finger on the string just 
the right length of time, infinitely surer intonation will be 
gained. 

Stiff and rigid fingers, especially those which drag the 
string from its straight line, are a tremendous drawback to 
correct intonation, and afford another proof that the ear 
alone is not sufficient to command all that is necessary to 
play correctly in tune. 

Great attention must be attached to semitones at first, 
for they should be found easier than whole tones and bigger 
intervals. 

Passages, of which the following are examples, require 
careful study and much perseverance on the part of the 
beginner. 
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The Author gives here only two examples which may indi- 
cate difficulties as regards intonation. 
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In example 1 the note played with the second finger in 
the ascending scales is nearly always taken sharp, while in 
example 2 the third finger is dragged up too high by the 
succeeding fourth finger. 

Other difficulties, such as stretches with bold jumps, etc., 
will be a matter of endless practice, but in all cases the ear 
must be the supreme court of appeal. Violinists favoured 
with broad and fleshy finger tips have the great advantage 
of correcting a note not found to be quite in tune; by in- 
stantly turning the finger in the needed direction the point 
of difficulty will be solved almost imperceptibly. Con- 
siderable elasticity is also required to play with an orchestral 
accompaniment which for one reason or another may not 
always be in tune. The Author well remembers the per- 
formance of a famous Quartet party when the leader some- 
times happened to be in difficulties de jouer juste. Whenever 
required, his alert colleagues came to his rescue and followed 
him to a flatter or sharper pitch, and in so doing covered as 
far as possible the result of advancing age and bad nerves. 
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By ‘perfect pitch”? we understand the 
hearing of a sound and the power to de- 
scribe it correctly. 

This gift is one of the most valuable assets to a good 
musician, and is sometimes found in young children who 
have had scarcely any musical training. However, the 
writer would once again repeat that every shortcoming can 
be improved by sheer hard work and intelligent practising; 
even the gauging of a given note can be tolerably well learned. 
To those who possess the gift of perfect pitch every note and 
chord has a distinct character. Violinists will of course feel 
more at home in gauging the notes on the violin than upon 
the pianoforte or other instruments. 


Perfect pitch. 
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CHAP IER XV 
SELECTION OF STUDIES AND PIECES. 


It is far from the Author’s intention in this chapter to 
provide the reader with anything like a complete list of 
studies and pieces: this would be almost 


Pe msi impossible, considering the vastness of the 
and pieces literature we now possess. Neither is it 


desirable to specify or graduate a list of 
violin compositions. Such catalogues already exist and it 
seems that their value is somewhat doubtful. A Rome 
comme a Rome, every person will choose what he thinks best 
for teaching purposes, and an ambitious master will never 
miss an opportunity of becoming acquainted with new and 
good compositions, and his pupils will fare ever so much 
better than those who stick solely to their stock repertoire. 
Every complicated phrase or passage ought to be known and 
studied by the teacher, as in nine cases out of ten the pupil 
is sure to make the same mistakes and find the same difficult- 
ies. A neat little personal experience connected with the 
previous remark may find room here. At a certain bar in 
a Dont Study not a single pupil, so far as the Author’s 
memory serves him, had ever played the note F sharp (in 
the third bar of the following example,) but always rendered 
it F natural. This fault was unconsciously made and had 
been neither noticed nor corrected, but wonderful to relate, 
at last a student, who was. certainly not considered clever, 
came and really played for the first time the ‘‘F sharp.” 
So delighted was the writer at this that he was on the point 
of warmly congratulating that lucky pupil when the youth 
turned quickly and begged his pardon for having played 
the note wrongly! It comes about thus: — 
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It is impossible to emphasize too strongly that the teacher 
must carefully consider what music will be the most suit- 
able, lesson by lesson, for the peculiar difficulties of each 
individual pupil. Long experience facilitates matters greatly, 
but what is the unpractised teacher to do in the way of 
making a good choice in regard to books of studies and 
pieces? In offering his help the Author sincerely hopes that 
his suggestions on this matter, limited as they naturally 
must be, may prove beneficial. 

After a student has gone through a‘ violin school’ (page), 
and is fairly well grounded in the rudiments of music and is 
able to play some scales from memory, Wohlfahrt’s Etiiden 
Op. 45 (two books) can be thoroughly recommended. After 
Wohlfahrt, the 36 Exercises by Kayser, Op. 20 (Three Books 
for Solo Violin or with the accompaniment of a second violin, 
Augener Edition) are among the best material for a beginner. 
Should the pupil have encountered some difficulties in 
mastering the last named studies, Gustav Hollander’s 
recently published 24 easy Melodische Studien, all in the 
first position and in different keys, are a praiseworthy enrich- 
ment to the violin literature. Dancla’s 46 Etudes mé€lodiques 
et progressives, Op. 12, (two books) can also be recom- 
mended. 

Since everybody agrees that Kreutzer’s 42 Etudes* are 
the very best studies of their kind, they may be called the 
“daily bread” of the violinist. Numerous exercises have 
appeared, entitled ‘Preparatory Studies to the famous 42.” 
These publications are, however, nothing of the kind and the 
title is really ‘ quite misleading ’, However, we happily 
possess two Books of Dont which are quite chef d’oeuvres, 
and capitally conceived to further the pupil in such a way 
as to enable him to tackle the Kreutzer Etudes. Book I 
(20 Studies) is easier than Book II (24 Studies) and they 
are both published in the Augener Edition. These exercises 
are a marvel of musical structure, absolutely to the point 
as to teaching legato, staccato, leggiero bowing, and into- 
nation, as well as ingenuous double stoppings. Book II 
affords the very material to help the pupil’s musical taste 
and technique, so that he may safely start on the “AD,” the 
difficulties of which are, in most cases, greatly underrated. 

A very good foundation of technique is required in order 
to play any of the Kreutzer exercises correctly; possibly 
the first ten scudies may not be found very hard and may be 
rattled through after a fashion, yet the correct execution of 
any trill study (Nos.: 1—23-27-28-29-31), and all those for 
double stopping, need a fairly well-cultured violinist to do 
them justice. 


* Kreutzer’s 42 Etudes (edited with the accompaniment of 
violin by Hans Wessely) Two Books: (Avison-N avai) a second 
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Wieniawski’s experience when he played Etude No. 2 to 
his new master, the great Massart, in Paris was crushing. 
Although a pupil naturally feels and says when going to a 
new Professor that “he can’t do a thing,” Massart made it 
clear to the young genius what was wanting! 

Attention is drawn here to the fact that Kreutzer wrote 
only one staccato exercise, one for leggiero bowing and one 
for the Viotti bowing in his “42.” This proportion does not 
compare well with the nine trill and eleven double stopping 
studies, and for that reason pupils may practise with advant- 
age the following Etudes in different ways. 

With staccato bowing: — 
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A slight change in the order of the nine trill studies can be 
recommended, as pupils find it somewhat monotonous and 
tiring to learn so many shake exercises one after another. 
The Author’s plan is to take, alternately with every trill 
study (say from No. 17 upwards), another study, beginning 
with that of the octaves, and on account of its great difficulty 
study No. 1 ought to be taken just before No. 23. In 
recommending the previous changes, the reader must not 
be misled into thinking that the Author approves of similarly 
altering the succession of other studies. In all cases the 
teacher should use his discretion, but if he once starts a 
pupil with a book of exercises he ought to go through them 
from beginning to end. Either the 24 Etudes Classiques, 
Op. 21, by Léonard, the 36 Etudes by Fiorillo or Rode’s 
famous and wonderful Caprices may follow the Kreutzer 
studies — the first two ..orks are considered easier than the 
latter. 

Rovelli’s 12 Caprices ought to be known to every violin- 
ist and the 7 Divertimenti by Campagnoli will enable the 
pupil to become well acquainted with the first seven positions, 
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all these studies being time honoured and straight-forward. 
There are a host of other studies, mostly French, Rode’s 
12 Etudes, Alard’s 24 Etudes Artistique (II Books, Op. 41. 
Schott’s new Edition) Dancla’s capital 24 Etudes, Op. 73, 
Alard’s 20 Studies Op. 53, L’art Moderne, (Augener) Gaviniés’ 
24 Etudes (splendid examples for the left hand and bow arm), 
Alard’s 10 Etudes Artistique, Op. 19. Vieuxtemps’ 6 Concert 
Etiiden Op. 16 and de Beriot’s 66 Concert Studies Op. 123, 
II Books (Ecole Moderne). Dont’s splendid 24 Etudes et 
Caprices (Op. 35), require still higher technical knowledge 
as do also Schradieck’s extremely clever 25 Studien Op. 1 
(two Books), Paganini’s 24.famous Caprices and Ernst’s 6 
Etudes. But these are not by any means all the studies in 
a teacher’s repertoire. Many a clever feature will be found 
in Hait’s recently published 30 Etudes d’Artistes (5 Books). 
The author’s 15 very difficult Caprices have been recently 
published by Bosworth. 

It must have been noticed at once that the enumeration 
of exercises has been a sparing one, neither is it the writer’s 
wish to put down all the vast number of pieces written for 
the violin. Every musical country of Europe has contributed 
in making our fiddle literature a large one, and it would be 
idle to mention the different standard works which are likely 
to be known to every player. Not very long ago the old 
Italian works and the masterpieces of Bach and Handel 
found very little favour with the majority of teachers and 
artists. Happily the taste for the Classics has returned! 
Why did we not go back sooner to their wonderful store of 
fiddle music? 

There is no doubt that the great fiddlers of recent years 
cannot compare as composers with the well-known violinists 
of former times, nearly all of whom wrote largely for their 
own instrument. For this reason there is a dearth of new 
compositions, and those composers who do not know how 
to play our instrument very often fail to write in a playable 
and effective way. We can certainly make the acquaintance 
of numerous arrangements — new editions of the old classi- 
cal violin pieces — but of these decompositions we ought to 
be extremely careful. Men like David and Alard went 
conscientiously to their task of editing, and practically left 
the old masterpieces in their original form. Now-a-days a 
great many enterprising people wish to see their name before 
the public, —to come “d tous prix” to the front. For 
instance, who can agree with pa!':y arrangements of a move- 
ment of a String Quartet, utterly out of place to transcribe 
for the fiddle? Entirely different from this class of work is 
the Edition of Kreisler’s set of old Italian, French and German 
pieces, so bewitchingly rendered (annotated and re-mode!led) 
that they are in nearly every fiddler’s repertoire. On 
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stricter lines, Moffat’s Edition of Kammer-Sonaten can also 
be highly recommended. Let there be no mistake about 
the old Italians — they by no means wrote easily for the 
violin and the correct execution of their works requires a 
sound and honest musician as well as a fairly advanced 
fiddler who has already mastered his métier. 

It must be assumed that the young teacher requires con- 
siderable experience in finding just the most suitable piece 
for his pupil, and no blame must be attached to him if his 
repertoire is limited at the start. There will be naturally 
a vast difference of opinion as regards the value of certain 
compositions. However, if only the taste for the best is at 
once fostered and if the master remains true to his art, 
nothing but benefit can accrue from such good principles. 

In the following selection the Author will proceed on these 
lines: — In List I mention will be made of good pieces, 
graduated from the very easiest, without discussion of their 
special merits. List II will consist of pieces which sooner 
or later should be known to every sound violinist, and which 
are arranged alphabetically. Concertos and the more diff- 
cult Virtuoso pieces are of course so well known as to need 
no special enumeration here. 
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CARSE).<./.. See eee First String Tunes. (Augener) 
Premiére Valse. (Joseph Williams) 
Rondino in C. (Augener) 
ENV GXOM AY 94 B55 cebu Anke -3 Small Pieces for Beginners. (Augener) 
1. Soldier’s March. 
2. Autumn Song. 
3. Little Dance. 


BHETEUA US [ook eee de een 6 Miniatures. Op. 62. (Bosworth) 
1. Ariette Facile. 
2. Doux Souvenir. 
3. Marche Petits Soldats 
4. Danse Orientale. 
5. Valse Marguerite. 
6. Petite Barcarolle, 
MONGAT 252 hee eee 
March in F, 
Evening Song in D, 
Little Waltz. (Augener) 
ESSER «0 Gee. PO ne 
Romance. 
Bauerntanz. (Bosworth) 
WOLFERMAN 41)... .s:1 0. )..Romance in ©. (Augener) 
SCHNEIDER 2s, oo) ae tamocencaee Chansonette. Op. 83. (Schott) 
ZTUCHER Jaen «(age eee Lied, (Augener) 
SIT T siege ns ote eee Canon ae. (Bunte Blatter. Bk. 1. (Novello) 
HAUPTMANN. oe -3 Sonatinas. (Augener) 


PEINIGER 6.4. cosa neo eA (Augener) 
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CLAUDE HILL 
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. Souvenir — Berceuse. 


Le Petit Muletier. (Bosworth) 


_ Prelude. 


Marche. 


Carillon, from 6 Pieces, Opus 7. (Schott) 


.6 Leichte Vortragsstiicke. Opus 61. (Hansen) 
.Capriccietto. (Bosworth) 


Gavotte in G. (Augener) 


.Cradle Song. 


Barcarole, from 20 Pieces, Op. 73. (Williams) 


.Polonaise. (Augener) 
.8 Morceaux. Book 1. (Schott) 


Romance et Tyrolienne. (Schott) 


. Little Waltz, (Carey) 
.12 Petits Pieces. Op. 123, Book 1. 


Thirty Melodies. (Novello) 


Italienische Romanze. (Lengnick) 
.Sonata Miniature in A minor. 


Ojo, Dig, 

IN@> 905 fh WE ihn (C Tey Oe, vcy 
No. 9. (Augener) 

Pensée Joyeuse. (Williams) 


..Berceuse. Op. 22, No. 1. (Bosworth) 
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.Gavotte. Op, 21. (Bosworth) 
. Bagatelle. (Novello) 


Dancing Peasants. (Augener) 


..Gavotte in A. (Schott) 
_Kinderstiicke. Op. 26. (Augener) 


Minuet in G. (Williams) 
The Art of Phrasing. (Two Books). 
(Williams) 


.Gavotte et Musette. (Bosworth) 
.4 Short Pieces. 


1. Meditation. 

2. Spring Song. 

3. Lullaby. 

4. Country Dance. (Augener) 
6 Easy Pieces. (Novello) 


.3 Sonatinen. 


20 Progressive Pieces, edited by H, Wessely. 
(Schott) 


.Minuet in A major. (Augener) 


Minuet in D. Op. 30, No. 2. 


.Kinderstiicke. Op. 26. (Augenet) 


Suite in G major. (Novello) 
Sonatina in A. 

Sonatina in D. Valse Lente. 
Serenata in D, 

Gavotte in D. (Augener) 
Barcarolle. (Williams) 

Menuet Capricieux. (Williams) 
Chant De’ Escarpolette. (Williams) 
Reveil Du Printemps. (Bosworth) 


.. Twelve Easy Pieces. (Novello) 


BACH — BURMESTER 
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Gavotte in D. (Schott) 

Albumblatt. Op. 25, No. 4. 

Capriccio all’antica. Op. 25, No. 2. 
Musette. (Bosworth) 

Zigeunerweise. 

Pompa Festa. (Simrock) 

Moto Perpetuo, 3rd suite, No, 6. (Simrock) 
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La Cinquantaine, 

Meditation. (Joseph Williams) 

Serenade in A. (Boosey) 

Indian Canzonetta. (Lengnick) 

6 Miniatures. (2 Books). (Williams) 

Simple Aveu. 

Chant D’Eté. Op.14. (Augener) 

Aria. 

Two Little Pieces. (Stainer and Bell) 

Sonatina in G. Op. 34. 

« Bunte Blatter.” Two Books. (Augene ) 

Allegro alla Neapolitana. 

Minuet in D. 

Serenade. Op.7. (Williams) 

Saltarello. Op. 37. (Novello) 

Four Dance Measures. Op. 80. 
in Mifethivg: 
2. Polka. 
3. Sarabande. 
4. Jig. 

Chant Du Berceau. (Williams) 

Meditation, 

Virelai. (Novello) 

Carissima. (Elkin) 

Dreaming. (Novello) 

Spinning Song. Op. 3. (Forberg) 

Capriccio. No,2. (From Suite in D major. 
No.1). (Novello) 

Arioso. 

Allegro in G. (Schott) 

Mazur in G. (Bosworth) 

Berceuse. 

Menuett. (Joseph Williams) 

Conzertino in A minor. No.1. (Schott) 

Moto Perpetuo. (Chanot) 

Berceuse, (Vagsang) 

Humoresque. 

Madrigal. (Ricordi) 

Romanza in F.  (Ricordi) 

Souvenir in D. (Bosworth) 

Serenade in A. (Ricordi) 

Gondoliera. (Augener) 

Le Desir. 

L’ Abeille. 

Concertino in A minor in Hungarian Style. 
(Bosworth) 

Gavotte. (Schott) 

Feuille D’Album. Op. 21. (Joseph Williams) 

Ariette. Op. 23. (Joseph Williams) 

Chanson Neapolitaine. Op. 37, No. 3. 
(Joseph Williams) 

Reverie. Op. 18. (Bosworth) 

Romance in D. Op. 11. (Ashdown) 

Four English Sketches. (Joseph Williams) 

Canto Amorosa. (Schott) 

Cavatina, Canzona & Tarantella. (6 Pieces) 

Cavatina & Scherzino. Op. 93. (Boosey) 

Sonata. No. 9,in G minor. (Schott) 

Rosenlied. (Augener.) 

Romance in F major. Op. 40, No. 1. 

Regret. 


(Joseph Williams) 
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TS Se on eRe OS Ooo Concertstiick. Op. 46. 
Concertino in E minor. 
VERACINI— MOFFAT........ Kammer Sonate in A minor. Op. 13. (Schott) 
MUACISEGES ONG ain Sere nerery ste Air on the G String. 
LocaTELLI— MOFFAT ....... Sarabanda & Allegro. (Schott) 


Scherzoso. (Schott) 


CORBIS ligne torte teas Sa oe Sonata in Bh. No, 5. (Augener) 
STINGZ Hear eet cridan eae ae Canzonetta. (Augener) 
SSAINUMON Sec ars ue ay Octet mine Berceuse. 
Bagatelle. 
Anbade. 
\ Serenade De Printemps. (Hawkes) 
HORUS RO NIE ge aerate Romance in C. (Joseph Williams) 
LIST II. 
MORE DIFFICULT AND IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 
PARNER RO STOR ete ose reves evan cites Canzonetta. Op. 6. (Ashdown) 
Aubade. Op. 17. (Bosworth) 
Serenade in D. Op. 4. (Joseph Williams) 
Raconto. Op. 44. (Joseph Williams) 
PASRUCN SK epee taste aS. i.) ore Berceuse. 
Serenade, 
BACH — WILHELM] ......... Air on the G String, 
AS ARINID SH ce crete ater L’escarpolette, 
IBY. VAIN Ge eG eS Cees Ce eee Elegie. 
BERT OM Rw tetra aie ost rine Variations in A, No. 6. 


Variations in E. No. 7. 
Scene de Ballet. Op. 100. 
WBYO SRY Polat nak ere ee Cavatina. (Lengnick) 
Legende. (Lengnick) 
Tarantelle. (Lengnick) 
Mazurka in G. (Léngnick) 


CHOPIN — SARASATE........ Nocturne in Ep, 
COLERIDGE TAYLOR........ 4 African Dances. (Augener) 
(GORELLI— RIES | Geer scan Sonata in C. 
CORELLI— LEONARD ...4... “La Folia” Variations Serieuses. 
COMPENET Ss eerie oe se eee Meditation, (Schott) 
COUPERIN — KREISLER...... La Precieuse, ° sites 
HD SING Uy Rape eto oe ayers cn cheteonee Romance et Bolero, © Op: 50. 
SDAA SAW ae a See Etude in G minor, 
DITTERSDORF — KREISLER ,.Scherzo. 
DRL Se eee neaneaeacte “ Hey Hay” Hungarian Dance, (Bosworth) 
TOATOTR. ee Ballade. Op. 15. (Joseph Williams) 
DvokAK — KREISLER ....... Humoresque in Gb major. 
DvokAK—REHFELD ....... Humoresque in G major. 
IDNA) 3 weet cin SRO NE ONC aCESE Serenade. (Boosey) 
PET RAR Sais Nes, aoe eey tse oneal ele ori e Romance. Op. I. 
Salut D’Amour. Op. 15. 
RING eh tayo: sccksteisanietees toe enh c Elegie. (Joseph Williams) 
PRWASUIRSH se atest de orn a Aves ake Berceuse. (Schott) 
IBS OTice Wee ata ety eae asic oie cee Poém. 
GIARDINI— ELMAN......... Gigue. 
(GiuGks— KR EISLER, 55.550: Melodie. 
GOMARDE et a atehiotctec stein Canzonetta. 
GOSSE Ciprmentaie postdeern ss) carob La Fricassée. (Schott) 
PAIN awn ee naik fine eo wee one Sonatain A major. No. 1. (Joseph Williams) 


Sonata in D major. 
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FEUBAY .Gasc. ee ee “Heyre Kati” Scene De la Csarda, No. 5. 
(Bosworth) 
KGRETSLER ata 3 gee eee Liebesleid. 
Liebesfreud. 
Schon Rosmarin. 
IDEN CUALR de pea one eter Sarabande et Tambourin. 
IUEDERER' =; Sane pi ee nero Poéme Hongroise. No. 2. 
IMA CKIENZALE eae ae ere Benedictus, Op. 37. (Novello) 
Zingaresca. Op. 37. (Novello) 
Variations, Op. 37. (Novello) 
Vilanella. Op. 47, No.2. (Novello) 
MARTINI-— KREISLER....... Andantino. 
MASSENET— MARSICK ...... Meditation de Thais. 
RANDEGGER— JUNR........ Gavotte et Musette. (Joseph Williams) 
RIES epee a eee ee Romance in F. Op. 27. (Bosworth) 
Perpetuum Mobile in D. Op. 34, No. 5. 
(Bosworth) 
JRODE)* hataberaeie aie eee ae Variations, No. 4. 
ROSENBLOOM Bare ee ee Valse — Scherzo. (Chappell) 


RUBINSTEIN — WIENIAWSKI,. Romance in Ep. (Augener) 


SAINT SAE NS aes eee Le Cygne. 
SAMMARTINI— WESSELY,....Sospiri D’Amore, (Schott) 
SCHUBERT —WILHELMJ..... Ave Maria. 
SCEUNCAN Nye ee ee Abendlied in Gb. 
SGAMBA Tin se a ieee eee Due Pezzi. 
SIENA NIA hae yeni eee 2 Stiicke “ Aus der Heimath ” 
SIROUIR 3 obo cu ge < ..Barcarole. (Joseph Williams) 
Scherzo in D. (Schott) 
SLANEOR Ding, See eee Reel. (Novello) 
SUEZ RY fer nae ye te eee Sarabande, (Schott) 
SVENDSEN .................Romancein G. (Joseph Williams) 
TARTINI . . sonata in G minor. 
(Didone Abbondonata) 
TESSARINI— MOFFAT ....... Sonata in G. (Lengnick) 
HOMIE, es csrsam oereta ee eee Andante Religioso. 
LOWNSEND eee eee Berceuse. 
ALSCHAIKOWSK Ven eee Melodie. Scherzo, from Trois Morceaux. 
Op. 42. (Arranged by Auer) 
Serenade Melancolique. Op, 26 
MIEUXTEMPS Faeroe erent see Reverie. 
IVAN LAC W/S Keepers eer . Legende. 


Two Mazurkas. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ON PHRASING AND STYLE. 


No better interpretation of the word ‘“Phrasing” is to be 
found than that given in Grove’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians.” 

““A musical composition consists of a 
series of short sections of various lengths called phrases, 
each more or less complete in itself, and it is upon the in- 
dependence of these phrases and upon their connection with 
each other, that the inteligibility of music depends. The 
phrases are analagous to the sentences of a literary com- 
position. 

The relationship of the different phrases to each other 
and to the whole work forms no part of our present subject, 
but may be studied in the article Form; what we have at 
present to do with is the proper rendering of the phrases in 
performance, that they may be presented to the listener in 
an intelligible and attractive form. 

The process by which this is accomplished is called 
Phrasing, and is perhaps the most important of the various 
‘ elements which go to make a good and 
Phrasing. and: artistic rendering of a arent com- 
position. Rousseau (Dictionnaire de Musique) says of it: — 
‘The singer who feels what he sings, and duly marks the 
phrases and accents, is a man of taste.’ But he who can 
only give the values and intervals of the notes without the 
sense of phrases, however accurate he may be, is a mere 
machine. Just as the intelligent reading of a literary com- 
position depends chiefly upon two things, accentuation and 
punctuation, so does musical phrasing depend on the relative 
strength of the sounds, and upon their connection with and 
separation from each other. If we now consider more 
closely the causes and consequences of a variety in strength 
of notes of the phrase we notice the necessity for an accent 
on the first note of every bar, and in certain rhythms on 
other parts of the bar also.” 

It may be taken for granted that the mode of phrasing in 
violin playing is similar to that in connection with singing, 
at least so far as ‘cantabile’ phrasing is concerned. The 
violinist depends just as much on the length of his bow as 
the singer on the length of breath. Not only can the violin- 
ist ‘sing’ on his instrument and ‘breathe’ with his bow, 
but the control of all the various bowings and niceties of 
accentuation stamps him (when really a great musician 


Definition of 
phrasing. 
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such as Joachim or Kreisler) as a master of phrasing. 
Whilst every composition has to be treated with artistic 
instinct and its individual style brought out in such a man- 
ner as not to leave the listener in doubt as to the rhythm of 
the pbrase, we violinists naturally have to reckon with the 
special characteristics of our instrument. The mere signs of 
phrasing, however many there may be, will serve the student 
but little in the musical performance of any composition. 

The art of phrasing must be largely acquired through the 
sound advice and example of a good teacher-and even more 
To acquire by the constant hearing and studying the 
phrasing interpretation of great artists. Taking 

; part in String Quartets or playing Sonatas 
with a good pianist will not only help to enlarge the musical 
perception, but must necessarily create the desire to phrase 
musically. 

Once equipped with a fair amount of musical taste, the 
intelligent student will rarely be in doubt which notes of a 
phrase or figure have to be most prominently brought out. 
Take the short phrase of Bruch’s 2nd Concerto: — 


; Brucn. 
Adagio. sul @ - - - = z = 
2 


As a rule ascending notes should receive a bigger tone- 
volume: crescendo — descending notes a decrescendo; thus 
the figure has to be given in the following way :— 


4 vibr. wibr. 
ee 
293. ‘Gt james (ee ss 
oe te. a ei La 
= Beso ——— 
Rez 
vbr. D 


Saar — 
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Of great importance is the right accentuation of a rhyth- 
mical phrase. In the following example every first note of 
the bar requires a slight accent. 


x 2 Dont. 
(eG eee 
5 ae ae es: 
2 ie = =] = ae _ 4 + = = — e 
294. "f $15 + : a ZI 6 ooo = at ‘| 
AE —_/ / 


In the Kreutzer Etude the accents are chiefly meant to 
further a free and strong wrist action as well as rigid time 
keeping — however it is quite logical that the highest note, 
falling on the beat, should have an accent. 


y KREUTZER. 
z a ee 
295. GES Bape SSS e SS Sere 


It is a rule that the first of two even and slurred notes 
receives an accent, whilst the second note is generally short- 
ened: — 


Mozart. 
Allegro.\| ye ab —— us iy 
ee ae et = @. Dy. — —= . 
‘ = ic f = 4 E = ee: vee 
296. G ———— =| 


The same holds good of the next example written: — 


Allegro. Viorrr. 
ir 


mf 
, played a Faas a oles 
= 
208. (pees = : 
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To secure correct phrasing a distinct break has to be made 
after the second higher note in the following: — 


Gav 3. 

Moderato. ae 
nr) 

i ane o— Rowen foe 
a, f @ iB 

0 [Gee = 

f = es 
fee, 


It should be pointed out that syncopated notes receive 
the rhythmic accent on the weak beat: — 


0. ae =e 


In the following: — 


besides making a slight rest, every note should receive a 
little accent. 

In the next passage the right expression is entirely lost if 
it is played mechanically: — 


302 Gre = Se Buuen. 
Ca aa 
f-s t ters 

ores a —— tr | 
Ss a Sa 
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The four notes marked with an asterisk receive a strong 
accent (helped by a vigorous ‘ vibrato’) after which a decided 
rest has to be made to ensure the freest style of phrasing. 


eo 
SS = = a1 Brucu. 
- = Ph Sole 


Adagio. zi ia ; = N 
{ ot Ooe-ees & Meet Le eee 
208. (G3 ——s E é E fe cts. is = 
[ 4 t ia 
Gs ee Se es Se eee, 
ee . 
3 


In the third bar of Fig. 303, the first note of the first, second 
and third beats receives the lion’s share of expression, whilst at 
Ae, the change of bow a slight rest (breath) 
ae ae oa should be made. Another important fea- 
Strict time ture in phrasing is the now-a-days very 
keeping much permitted tempo rubato (i.e., a slight 
: hastening and retarding the time). Spohr 
in the preface to his 9th Concerto in D minor demands from 
the performer rigid: time-keeping during the entire work. 
The author (for one) doubts, whether, in following his ad- 
vice, a certain monotony of time would not be felt alike by 
the player and listener. Even the much older Chaconne by 
Bach (as it was played by that incomparable master, Joa- 
chim) received in all phrases the most wonderful elasticity 
of time. Yet it will always require great care and taste in 
deciding when to make such permissible changes. The 
moment that the shape of a phrase cannot be felt, the exe- 
cution of it must be styled an indifferent one. The Author’s 
recent experience in hearing the Chaconne performed by a 
modern, well-known virtuoso was by no means gratifying. 
In this case the lingering on certain prominent notes was 
so great that the coherence of many phrases was quite de- 
stroyed — 3 time was often turned into { time. 
More recent (French) compositions demand greater free- 
dom of phrasing and time changes. ‘Take for instance: — 


Allegro moderato. ViIEUXTEMPS. 
= = 


3 - 
t 


a fo + . te. are m -9- 
; = tot 

304. ete a === 
J 
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D 
Goa er, ea 
calando. 


Whilst the first four semiquavers (Bar 2) are given out 
broadly the next first half bar should be accelerated (in 
order to relieve the sameness of the semiquavers), but is 
made up (quasi ritardando) in the last two beats of the same 
bar. 


Allegro. & ‘Krevrzer. 

(oo -0- 2 
eee 

06. Gt 
p accel. 


compamacneases 
i ae ——— st tt 
a= — ee Fs ope =z | 


In the above example the delicate use of ‘ accelerando’ and 
‘rallentando’ is quite permissible so long as the duration of 
the full bar, as such, has not been altered. 


Allegro ma non troppo. Sarnt-SakEns. 
sost. oO 
ie Sa AS ae 
(Et | 
306. E 2 ae Chet P| be f : =| 
a ae a = 2 
Ne accel. SF ate = 
ae rut 


Since the pianoforte accompaniment to these four bars 
consists only of long sustained chords and in no way inter- 
feres with the free phrasing of the violin, the performer can 
to a large extent please himself in the execution of the pas- 
sage, treating it much in the ad libitum manner of a Cadenza, 
as indicated above. 

Tradition may have something to do with phrasing in the 
following example: — 


Adagio. Brucu. 
—— << —_— 
OO 
6 
e_»— 
me ees 


Pea @ —£ © eo 
307. (Gry SE ae a 


—————— 


m f ten. ten. 
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Not only is every first note of each beat played a little 
louder (rather difficult to make a crescendo and decrescendo 
on so short a note!) but a decided leaning on it with plenty 
of expression will vary the figure so as to prevent its becom- 
ming monotonous by its repetition. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Up to this point the Author’s advice and warning has 
been mainly concerned with technique — yet what a delusion 
is it to think that mechanical skill alone can be of any inter- 
est to the cultured listener! Although it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have full command over the finger-board and bow- 
arm, these qualities will be of infinitesimal value if the violin- 
ist does not possess the higher gifts of art which spring 
from the head and soul. There are now plenty of techni- 
cally well-equipped violinists who somehow fail to show 
sufficient individuality to hold our attention for any length 
of time. Have they given too much time to technical 
tricks, thereby neglecting their best feeling for art? 

Students must be trained to think for themselves — and 
do without the help of modern machines such as are now 
advertised to bring about a perfect trill and to keep the bow 
in the right place; far better for them to live a happy 
youth, to mix with interesting people, who are able to stir 
up ambition, flame-like. As a young man the Author had 
the good fortune to meet Brahms on many occasions; for 
him to come in contact with so great a personality meant 
the beginning of a better life, with nobler ideas of fervent 
study. 

Wad as a final word the Author would inspire his readers 
with his great desire — that the day may be not far distant, 
when the English youth will not only make an exemplary 
student, which he is often now, but will battle bravely to win 
for himself the most honoured and influential position in 
the musical world. Material interests should hardly ever 
enter into the scheme of things, for nearly all great artists 
in their early days have had to struggle mightily for their 
very existence. Step by step however, to undreamed-of 
heights will the talented and ambitious student ascend, and 
history tells us of no one who ever regretted becoming 


‘great’! 


INDEX. 
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Abuse and use of the pianoforte during lessons, 4. 
Advantages of keeping fingers on the strings, 15. 
Advantages of learning at a conservatoire or great school of music, 4, 5. 
Advantages of musical life in London, 5. 
Advice to teachers, 10. 
Age at which to start, 2. 
Age of violin-playing, 1. 
Alard, 9, 103. 
Arpeggios, 39 et seq. 
ee cominon chords, 39 et seq. 
dominant sevenths, 41. 
a diminished sevenths, 42. 
in three octaves, 40. 
Arpeggio bowing, 73. 
“‘Art of Violin-playing, The,’ 9. 
Author’s motto, 47. 


Baillot, 7. 

Beethoven, 93. 

Beriot, de, 9, 31, 93, 103. 

Bow, selection of, 7. 
“care of, 8. 

Bowing, 63 et seq. 

“ arpeggio, 73. 

“~~ common fault, a, 66. 

“chief point of difficulty, the, 67. 
forearm stroke, the, 63. 
“good action of the wrist, 63, 64, 67, 69, 76. 
“grand détaché, 78. 

“legato, 33. 

‘(separate and slurred), 63, 66. 
leggiero, 71. 

martellato, martelé, 76, 78. 
“ricochet, 738. 

‘“‘  sautillé (saltando), 71. 

spiccato, 63, 69. 

staccato, firm and volant, 81, 82. 
tremolo, 73. 

Brahms, 62, 93. 

Bruch, 38, 93. 


C. 

Campagnoli, 9, 102. 
Cantabile playing, 47, 87. 
Careful choice of a teacher for a beginner, 3. 
Care of bow, 8. 
Care of violin, 7, 8. 
Choice of Violin School, 9, 10. 
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Chord playing, 44, 94. 
Chromatic scales, 26 et seq. 
me in three octaves, 28. 
Common chords, 39. 
sf in four octaves, 41. 
Corelli, 9. 


Correct intonation, 34, 96 et s 
Correct position of the ina of the left hand, 12 et seq, 52. 


1D). 

Dancla, 9, ee 103. 
David, 9 
Desirability. 5 studying in England, 5. 
Diminished sevenths, 42. 
Dominant sevenths, 41, 

in three octaves, 41. 
Dont, 99, 100, 103. 
Dragging the strings, 44, 45. 


Early cultivation of taste, 1. 

Early training of memory, 4. 

‘Ecole de Violon,’’ 9. 

Evidence of aptitude for the instrument, 3. 


18, 
Fatigue, 6, 35, 46, 76. 
Fingering of scales and arpeggios, 22 et seq. 
Finger-raising, 20. 
Fingers, independence of, 46 et seq. 
Fingers wrongly kept down, 20; 21. 
Fiorillo, 102. 
First famous lady violinist, 2. 
French Violin Schools, 9. 


Gauge note, 84. 

Gaviniés, 103. 

Geminiani, 9, 13. 

General musicianship, 4. 

German Violin Schools, 9, 10. 

Giardini, 6. 

Good action of the wrist the clue to all bowings, 63, 64, 67, 69, 76. 
Grand Détaché bowing, 78. 


1B li 
Hait, 103. 
Hallé, Lady (Madame Neruda), 2 
“Haus und Lebensregeln,” 11. : 
Hearing fellow-pupils and great artists, 5. 
Hohmann, 9. 
Hollander, Gustav, 100. 
How long to practise, 6. 
How to correct mistakes, 6, 7. 


iT, 


Independence of fingers, 17, 34, 46 et seq. 
Instrument, care of, 7 
manner of holding, 12, 52. 
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Instrument, selection of, 7. 
Intonation, 16, 23, 34, 35, 44, 61, 96 et seq. 


J. 
Joachim, 5, 14, 109, 112. 
Joachim-Moser, 10. 


Tk, 
Kayser, 9, 100. 
Knowledge of the rudiments of music, harmony, etc., 4. 
Kreisler, 103, 109. 
Kreutzer, 61, 93, 100, 101. 


Gs 
Legato bowing, 33, 66. = 
Leggiero he. 
Léonard, 8, 102. 
Lipinsky, 94, 
M. 


Maddaléna, Madame, 1 

Mannheim School, 9. 

Martelé (hammered) bowing, 76 et seq. 
Massart, 101. 

Mendelssohn, 93. 

Method of practice, 6, 7. 

“Méthode de Violon, 4 9, 
“Méthode élémentaire et progressive du Violon,”’ 9. 
Milanollo, Teresa and Maria, 2 

Mode of practising, 10. 

Mozart, 2, 9. 

Mozart, Leopold, 9. 


Need for pianoforte study, 4. 
Neruda, Madame (Lady Hallé), 2 
New strings, putting, 7 


ES 
Paganini, 103. 
Paucity of literature on the technique and study of the instrument, 1. 
Perfect pitch, 98. 
Phrasing, 108 et seq. 
cs definition of, 108. 
s in relation to strict time keeping, 112. 
“s to acquire, 109 
Physical Deficiencies, 3. 
Placing a finger on two strings, 19, 20. 
Portamento, 84 et seq. 
Position of left hand and fingers, 12 e¢ seq. 
Position of the hand, 12, 52. 
Practice, length of, 6. 
“method of, 6, 7. 
“of scales, and arpeggios, 6. 
unintelligent, 6. 
Practising, mode of, 10. 
Pulling the strings, 44, 45. 
Putting new strings, 7. 


‘“c 


LLY DLA. 
R. 
Ricochet bowing, 73. 
Rode, 93, 102, 103. 
Rousseau, 108. 
Rovelli, 102. 
Rubinstein, Anton, 3. 
S. 


Sautillé- (saltando) bowing, 71. 
Sarasate, 5, 95. 
Scale and arpeggio practice, 6, 20, 22 et seq. 
Scale playing, 6, 22 et seq. 
Scales, chromatic, 26 et seq. 
os in three ee: 28. 
Seales, 1 in Broken Thirds, 3 
“ octaves, 34. 

fe ESIXDAS Ee ooe 

Seco atenths 38. 

ae eathirdss30: 
Schon, 9. 
Schradieck, 103. 
Schroeder, 10. 
Schumann, 11, 46. 
Selection of an mite Ay Te 
Selection of bow, 7. 
Selection as studies and pieces, 99 et seq. 
Sevcik, 1 
Sight-reuting and scale playing, 6. 
Sliding, 8 
Spencer Dyke, 50. 
Spiccato bowing, 69. 
Spohr, 9, 10, 38 84, 938, 112. 
Staccato’ bowing, firm and volant, 81, 82. 
Strings, dragging and pulling the, 44, 45. 

“putting new, 7. 
Strinisacki, Regina, 2. 
Studies, 46, 99 et seq. 
Style, 108. 

“ definition of, 108. 


Tartini, 1, 56, 93. 

Tempo rubato, 112. 

Thumb, the, 52, et seq. 

Tone production, 22, 93, et seq. 
Too few lessons, 3 

Tremolo, 60 et seq. 

Tremolo bowing, 73. 

Trill, 56 e¢ seq. 

Trill, double, 57. 

True intonation, 16, 23, 96 et seg. 
Tuning the violin, 7 


We 
Unintelligent practice, 6. 


Use and abuse of the pianoforte during lessons, 4. 


Value of a good ear, 3, 11, 96. 
Value of using open strings, the, 23. 


Lid 
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Vibrato, 35, 89 et seq. 
"definition of, 89. 
Vieuxtemps, 103. 
Violin, the, 
“*  eare of the, 7, 8. 
“paucity of literature on the technique and study of the, 1. 
Violin, putting on a new string, 7. 
“selection of instrument, 7. 
“tuning of, 7. 
Violin Schools, 
S “ “Art of Violin Playing, The,’’ 9. 
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